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PREFACE 



This is the 7th in a series of volumes facti- 
tiously called "yearbooks"'. The North Central 
Reading Association, as many people have come 
to realize, is the most relaxed group in adult 
reading. V/e are an association dedicated to 
the improvement college reading. But the 
members pursue t'dt goal informally, casually, 
as pleasantly as possible. Professional papers 
are offered each year at annual conference. 
But it is the interaction fostered by the papers, 
not their publication, which is our primary 
goal. Hence, there is no pressure to collect 
and publish a volume yearly. Herewith, there- 
fore. College and Adult Reading Vll, the report 
of the North Central Reading Association. 

For those of you who keep track of such things, 
our last 'Vear'* was 1971. This current volume 
spans 3 four-year period. You will find papers 
from the 1971 meeting at Bloomlngton arranged 
by Nancy David, the 1972 meeting at Wheaton 
programmed by Father David Turner, the 1973 
meeting at Kent due to Fred Davidson, and the 
197^ convention at Merrill May*s Purdue. 

Volume Vll contains one hlgdly significant 
innovation. You will find three papers honor- 
ing our late colleague, Dr. Roger Pepper of 
Wayne State University. Roger was a dear 
friend to all of us in the North Central Read- 
ing Association. His untimely death was a 
source of personal pain. The Asg,oc lat ion , in 
his honor, established a memorial prize for an 
outstanding doctoral dissertation. It is a 
great pleasure to publish the winning disser- 
tation, by Dr. James David Brandt. 
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ATTITUDINAL FACTORS AMONG 
MARGINAL ADMISSION STUDENTS 



Roger S. Pepper and John A. Drexler, Jr, 
Wayne State University 

The purposes of this paper are to (1) show the 
need for considering social psychological fac- 
tors which might affect the academic success 
of marginal admissions students; (2) review 
some pertinent social psychological literature 
which might describe these students; and (3) re- 
port a study which was an attempt to find ways 
to treat these students more effectively. 

I ntroduct Ion 

Over a period of thirty years, the reading pro- 
gram at Wayne State University evolved from a 
somewhat superficial speed reading course into 
a well-balanced reading and study skills center.- 
The program now Includes Individual and group 
counseling and training designed to assist a 
heterogeneous urban university population to 
develop the reading and study sl<ills necessary 
for academic success. 

The selective admissions policy of the Universi- 
ty has given the reading and study sl<ill£ de- 
partment the advantage of working with students 
of good potential. That is, except for an oc- 
casional tilt of the Admissions Office's Ouija 
Board, these students have met the traditional 
criteria of high school grades and test scores 
predictive of ability for successful college 
work.^ They represent a cross section of the 
Detroit metropolitan area on such variables as 
religion, ethnic background, economic level, 
and race. The one factor they have in common 
is that they all met traditional entrance re- 
quirements. 
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The instruction In the program has primarily 
been of a rational nature. Lectures, discus- 
sions, and exercises on the how, where, v/hen, 
and why of effective study have been employed. 
This approach appears to have been successful 
for the student with average or better prepara- 
tion for college, for the successful student 
seeking to improve his skills, and for the stu- 
dent with a specific skill deficit. 

Although there have been occasional experimental 
programs for non-admissable students in the past, 
the major focus of the program has been directed 
toward students in the above categories. Begin- 
ning with the Summer of 1968, the University 
initiated a program known as Project 350, for 
the admission of students classified as marginal 
and high risk. The distinction between the 
two categof ies reflects the degree to which 
they fali below formal entrance requirements. 
The students are graduates from high schools 
in areas which meet Federal guidelines for dis- 
advantaged. They are recruited through the 

cooperative efforts of the Admissions Office, 
high school counselors, and a citizens' commit- 
tee. These students are required to take a 
reading efficiency and study skills course. 

The development of a vl.^ble reading and study 
skill.s program for these marginal students has 
now become a major concern. The majority of 
the students in the marginal admission project 
are poor, black, educationally unsuccessful, 
and live In the inner city. They fall in the 
group which Moore (1970, p. 6) said "... appear 
to have little prognosis for success. Y^+-, 
many of them possess those intangible qualities 
of creativity, personality, and tenacity which 
counteract the customary indicators of academic 
prowess 

The committment to work with marginal students 
is based on the assumption that this assessment, 
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and similar statements by others, is correct. 
The problem is to identify the pertinent factors 
which affect the performance of these students. 
Coleman (1966) has pc 'nted out that inner city 
students are the victims of inadequate and In- 
equitable education. If so, can the traditional, 
more rational approach to reading and study 
problems effectively improve their chances for 
academic success? What about the debil'tating 
effects of their previous experiences on educa- 
tional attitudes, motivation, achievement goals, 
self-image, etc.? 

What is needed are psychological descriptions 
of these students— especial ly attitudlnal and 
motivational. Once these descriptions are made, 
effort should be taken to identify which factors 
might affect their academic performance. If 
certain factors can be found to affect perform- 
ance signif icantly^ Investigators should en- 
deavor to determine If and how these factors 
might be modified. 

Description of 
Marginal Admission Student 
at an Urban University 

A review of the psychological literature which 
might describe maroinal admission students at 
an urban university reveals some common charac- 
teristics. Rouerhe (1968) describes these stu- 
dents as graduating from high school wh.'i a low 
C average, being deficient in language and math 
skills, having poor study habits and low motiva- 
tion, having unrealistic and ill-defined goals, 
and representative of homes with minimal cul- 
tural advantages and a minimum standard of 
living. Their socio-economic level would be 
considered lower class. It must be remembered, 
however, that these are generalizations and are 
not common to all Inner city youth nor are thf=iy 
common to all marginal admission students. 
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The factors to be reviewed here are motivation, 
delay of gratification, feelings of inferiority, 
estimation of ability and locus of control. 

Mot i vat ion 

Baron and Bass (1969) propose that rew-irds 
which focus on personal praise (you're good) 
are more effective for lower class children 
than rewards which focus on achievement (that^s 
a good job). The opposite is true for middle 
class children (Terrall, Durkin, and Wiesley, 
1959; Zigler and DeLabry, 1962; Zigler and 
Child, 1969)* Two interpretations are offered 
for these findings (Zigler and Child, I969). 
One Interpretation states that reinforcement 
for black children in school is meted out for 
obedience and docility rather than for academic 
achievement. Another interpretation Is that 
the effectiveness of certain reinforcert.^ changes 
as a child develops (Havinghurst, 1970). Per- 
sonal praise is a salient reward for young 
children, but satisfaction or self-reward at 
performing well becomes more salient as the 
child grows older. Zigler and Child (!969) 
state that poor children are not as likely to 
reward themselves for or be satisfied with a 
good performance as are middle class children. 
Havinghurst (1970) explains this by pointing 
to the facts that many minority group families 
are larger than the average family In the pop- 
ulation and that the fathers are often absent. 
Because of many pressures with which the mother 
must learn to cope, she becomes satisfied when 
the child is pacified. The mother rarely dis- 
penses reinforcement for achievement and rarely 
pays attention to achievement related activities. 
It would appear that feelings of satisfaction 
would have motivating properties and would be 
necessary for academic success in college. 
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Delay of Gratification 

Lower class children are also less apt to delay 
gratification of needs. Experience has taught 
them to distrust promises of a better future 
(Mischel, I958, I96I). Activity directed to- 
wards educational objectives requires the abil- 
ity to delay gratification. Bard, Lerner, and 
Morris (I967) state that educational goals are 
not easily conceptualized by these students. 
Their immediate concern is with acquiring the 
basic physical necessities. 

Feelings of Inferiority 

Educationally disadvantaged students feel in- 
adequate and inferior to other students (Moore, 
1970). An explanation for this might be found in 
Rosenthal and Rosnow's (I969) research on ex- 
perimenter expectancy which has carried over 
into the area of education. A teacher expects 
a student to function In a certain way; the 
student perceives the teacher's expectation and 
attempts to live up to the expectation. For 
example, many students who are capable of doing 
better work in school, do average or below 
average work because they are made to feel that 
they are "C" or "D" students. 

Institutions of higher education may be serving 
to perpetuate these feelings in students. When 
this writer asked his reading efficiency and 
study skills class why they thought they were 
taking the course, the response was, "Because 
we're dummies." During counseling, marginal 
admission students complained of professors who 
began a course by stating that they weren't 
able to teach the Project 350 students anything 
the previous year and didn't expect to be able 
to teach this year's students anything either. 
One professor began a course by recognizing the 
fact that the project students were not qualita- 
tively equal to his regular students and refused 
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to give any project student a grade higher than 
a "C". These students are very aware of the 
connotations of the labels applied to them: 
disadvantaged, project student, marginal admis- 
sion, high-rlsl< admission. 

Locus of Control 

Locus of control Is a variable which describes 
the way a person feels that his destiny Is 
determined. It defines the extent to which 
Individuals perceive causal relationships be- 
tween their behavior and the consequences of 
their behavior. A person with an Internal 
locus of control feels ^.hat he himself can 
determine what happens to him, whereas a person 
with an external locus of control feels that 
chance or luck determines what happens to him. 
Moore (1970) claims that high-risk students are 
quick to attribute their difficulties to their 
family, teachers, racism, etc. T.ius, a student 
with an Internal locus of control would say, 
'M got an A or B." A student with an external 
locus of control would say, "The teacher gave 
me an A or B.'' Coleman (I966) found that black 
students are more externally oriented than white 
students. He also found a relationship between 
locus of control and achievement for this group: 
the more a black student feels an Internal locus 
of control, the better his grades. 

Locus of Control and the 
Marginal Admission Student 

The first factor to be researched wab locus of 
control. This construct Is derived from social 
learning tneory (Rotter, 195^,1955, I960, and 
1966). A reinforcement serves to Increase the 
subject's expectancy that a particular act will 
elicit a certain reinforcement or reward. Chil- 
dren learn to distinguish between activities 
which an* causally related to reward and those 
which are not. The reln.orcement history of an 
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individual will determine which activities he 
perceives as being causally related to some 
reward. If a child llve;^ In an environment 
where reward and punishment systems are con-* 
sistent, he will learn or feel a causal rela- 
tionship between his behavior and reinforcement; 
internal locus of control. However, If his 
environment maintains an Inconsistent system of 
rewards and punishments, he will not learn 
causal relationships between his activity and 
reinforcement; newill feel an external locus 
of control. There Is no clear cut distinction 
between Internal and external locus of control, 
but there are degrees of Internal I ty and ex- 
ternal I ty. 

Havlnyhurst (1970) has pointed out that from 
early childhood, minority group children have 
been exposed to a system of rewards and punish- 
ments that has been Inconsistent. For this 
group, there is little regularity In the meting 
of rewards and punishments* 

A relationship between need for achievement and 
locus of control has also been suggested (Rotter, 
1966). If an individual has a high need for 
achievement or is highly motivated toward 
achievement, it is likely that he feels he can 
determine the outcomes of his efforts. 

Phares (1957) made the fi rst attempt to measure 
locus of control. Since then, many other scales 
have been developed to measure this trait in an 
Individual: i.e., Crandall (1965) developed a 
test for children; Coleman (1966} •• ed a three 
item questionnaire In his study o, equality of 
educational opportunity; Rotter (1966) developed 
the scale most widely used and known, and Gurin, 
et. al. (1970) developed a scale for black stu- 
dents , 
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Hypotheses 

It was hypothesized that there would be signi- 
ficant negative relationships between locus of 
control and the subscale of the Brown-hoi tzman 
(1965) Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
(GSKA). The SSHA measures an Individual's 
study habits and his feelings toward teachers 
and education. 

Another hypothesis was thot students who felt 
an external locus of control at the end of a 
reading and study skills course would not do 
as well in the course as students who felt an 
internal locus of control. Two instructional 
methods were used, demonstration and lecture, 
to test whether individuals with differences 
in locus of control would respond better to dif- 
ferent Instructional methods. 

Method 

Pes Ign . The final design was a 2 x 2 x 2 
factorial design. The variables were locus of 
control (Internal and external ) , Instructional 
method (demonstration and lecture), and In- 
structor (two instructors taught the course 
using each Instructional method.) 

Subject . The subjects (Ss) consisted of 
students from Project 350 who began their 
college studies at Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan In the Summer of 1970. These 
students were labelled marginal admission stu- 
dents and (1) were recruited from Inner-city 
areas the Detroit metropolitan area; (2) were 
considered economically poor; (3) had high 
school honor point averages ranging from 2,^ 
to 2.7^ on a four point system; and (M were 
primarily black (SM) . The remal>.:ng 3% of the 
students were of Spanlsh^Amerlcan and other 
descent • 
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Data for the correlational parts of the study 
were from 184 of these students. Data from 
the remaining 66 students were not used because 
of (1) students dropping out of the program; 
(2) Invalid tests; or (3) students who did not 
have a complete battery of tests. 

Forty-three students participated in the in- 
structional method part of the study. Because 
students chose the section of the reading class 
that best fit their schedule, it was Impossible 
to randomly assign students to the different 
experimental conditions. It was assumed, how- 
ever, that there was no systematic factor which 
might lead a student to choose one section over 
another. To enhance the credibility of this 
assunption, the following hypothesis was tested: 
there are no differences among students in 
reading ability, study habits and attitudes, 
and aptitude between the two experimental groups. 
No differences between groups were found on the 
following scales: (1) Diagnostic Reading Sur- 
vey (Triggs, 1963); reading rate, story compre- 
hension, vocabulary, paragraph comprehension, 
and total comprehension; (2) Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) (Brown and Hoi tzman, 
1965); delay avoidance (DA), work methods (WM) , 
teacher approval (TA) , educational acceptance 
(EA), study habits (SH) , study attitudes (SA) 
and study orientation (SO); and (3) Scholastic 
Aptitude Test-Verbal (SATV) and Scholastic 
Aptitude Test Quantitative (SATQ) . Random 
assignment was used, however, to assign an in- 
structor to teach a certain section with a 
certain method. 

Procedure . The limitations of a study which 
seeks to Increase the success ration of a pro- 
gram with marginal admission students by look- 
ing at locus of control and instructional 
methods were Immedlotely recognized. (1) Ethi- 
cal considerations would not allow a control 
or non-treatment group to be run. No treatment 
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group would receive less than what wruld nor- 
mally be given a student were the study not run. 

(2) Instructor differences might a 1 1 ow »d ! ffer- 
ent instructors to function better using dif- 
ferent reaching techniques. It would be diffi- 
cult to maintain control between Instructors. 

(3) Section differences^ these writers felt, 
gave each section unique characteristics. Dif- 
ferent classes or groups might respond differ- 
ently to the same teacher using the same method. 
In spite of these limitations, these writers 
felt that the study would be valuable and might 
at least suggest ways to control for these 
problems In the future. 

Two instructors each taught three sections of 
the reading efficiency and study skills course 
(re 0094)* Different Instructional methods 
were used for each section- (l) The Lecture 
method was the traditional method used In the 
basic RE 009^ course. It was the rational ap- 
proach, a "how to do It" method. (2) In the 
Demonstration method students participated In 
demonstrations of each technique taught* The 
discussions centered around specific course 
content. For example, when textbook reading 
was coveied, the students read from a chapter 
In a textbook, and the Instructor demonstrated 
a technique (SQ3R) for doing this type of read- 
ing. The students also took notes during a 
lecture. A professor came to class and lectured 
on the material read In the textbook. Detailed 
discussion of the notes followed the -cture. 
The students received guided practice In study- 
ing for an exam, with emphasis on drawing com- 
parisons and contrasts In the material being 
covered. They took an exam based on the text- 
book reading and the lecture. 

Another method, discussion, was used but was 
eliminated from this analysis. This method 
consisted of attempts on the part of the in- 
structor to draw out of the student suggestions 
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for the same techniques presented in the lec- 
ture method. The instructor encouraged the 
students to discuss freely the advantages and 
disadvantages of each method. Both instructors 
thought that Including the data from this con- 
dition would confound the results. They found 
It difficult to distinguish clearly between 
this iTiethod and parts of the other two methods, 
and they felt thai the students In these sec- 
tions were particularly hostile and unrespon- 
sive. The problems with this condition went 
beyond the scope of the present study. 

TheCrandall (I965) Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility (lAR) scale was to be the meas- 
ure of locus of control and be administered as 
a pre- and post-test of locus of control. The 
Gurin (1970) scale was rejected because not 
all the students were black. Moreover, It was 
racially oriented and might engender hostility 
among black students. Coleman's (I966) scale 
was rejected because of Its brevity and because 
no reliability or validity scores were reported 
for It. The lAR scale was accepted over the 
Rotter (1966) scale because It distinguished 
between feelings for success and failure and 
because It was academically or lented. Al though 
the Crandall lAR was written for children, It 
had previously been used with this age group 
(Baron and Bass, 1969). During this study, the 
use of the lAR scale was discarded In favor of 
the Rotter scale for the reasons presented in 
the results section. 

For comparison purposes, the lAR scale was to 
be administered to the marginal admission stu- 
dents and to a randomly selected sample of 
regularly admitted students. Two hundred and 
fifty students were randomly selected from stu- 
dents regularly admitted to Wayne State Univers- 
ity as freshmen for the Fall Quarter, 1970. 
Since there was no opportunity to bring these 
students together to administer the test, a 
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copy of the lAR was sent to them with a stamped, 
addressed return envelope. Of the 250 students 
to whom these tests were sent, 116 returned the 
tests. Of those, 107 were I'sable. 

The Rotter l-E scale, the Triggs' (1963) Diag- 
nostic Reading Test, Survey Section, Upper 
Level, and the Brown-Hol tzman (1965) Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes were administered to 
the students at the end of the course. 

Results 

Thcrewere no differences between the regularly 
admitted students and the project students on 
Crandall's lAR scale. Table I presents a com- 
parison of these groups. 

TABLE I 

Comparison of Regularly Admitted (RA) 
and Marginal Admission (MA) Students on 
the Crandall lAR Scale 



Success Scale Failure Scale 





RA 


MA 


RA 


MA 




13.22 


12.72 


12.50 


12.23 


s 


2.69 


2.09 


2.7^ 


2.12 


N 


107 


186 


107 


186 



t = 1.6^ " t = 0.87 



(not significant) (not significant) 



The range of scores was narrow for both groups 
and measures of central tendency indicate that 
most students felt a high Internal locus of 
control as compared to other groups who took 
the test (Crandall, 1965; Baron and Bass, 1970; 
Baron and Ganz, 1970.) Possible explanations 
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for this are (1) the purpose of the test could 
be easily determined by all students who took 
It and its use should be restricted to younger 
students; (2) it Wi>s the marginal admission 
students' first day of college and their excite- 
ment and anticipations may have raised their 
scores; (3) or the orientation session In which 
marginal students participated may have been 
effective In raising their feelings In the 
direction of an Internal locus of control. 

Although there was no evidence to rule out the 
second and third explanations, there was sup- 
portive evidence to suggest that the first was 
correct. Past research would suggest that 
there should be a difference between regularly 
admitted and marginally admitted students (e.g. 
Coleman, 1966; Moore, 1970). Even If there 
were no real differences between groups on 
locus of control scores, one would expect there 
to be a wider range, or greater variance, for 
both groups. Beyond these arguments, 11% of 
the students correctly determined the nature 
and purpose of the questionnaire. 

At this point, these writers decided not to use 
Crandall's lAR in the analysis and to substi- 
tute Rotter's (1966) l-E scale. The design 
was changed from a pre-test, post-test design 
to a post-test only design (Campbell and Stanley, 
1963). 

Table 2 shows the distribution of scores on i.he 
Rotter l-E for a group of introductory psycholo- 
gy students (Rotter, I966) and for a group of 
marginal admission students. The marginal ad- 
mission students felt a more external locus of 
control than did the norm group described by 
Rotter. This finding Is consistent with the 
findings of past research (Rotter, I966; Cole- 
man, 1966; and Moore, 1970). Males felt a 
stronger external locus of control than females. 
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TABLE 2 



Comparison of Rofter's (1966) Students (RS) 
and Marginal Admission Students (MA) 





on the 


Rotter 1 


-E Scale 




Males 


Fcma 1 es 


Score 


RS 


MA 


RS MA 


21 








20 








19 








18 








17 








16 








15 








\k 




Q3 




13 








12 




02 


11 


Q3 




Q^ 


10 




02 


9 




Ql 




8 


02 




02 Ql 


7 








6 






Ql 


5 


Ql 






k 






3 








2 








1 








X 


8.15 


11.57 


8.^2 10.37 


s 


3.88 


3.65 


^.06 3.86 


N 


575 


76 


605 112 



Correlations were run between the Rotter l-E 
scale scores and the vtIous subscales of 
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Brown-Hol tzman's (I965) SSHA for the margin. 1 
admission students. Statistically significunt 
correlations were obtained and are presented in 
Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

Correlations Between Rotter l-E Scale 
and the Subscales of Brown-Hol tzman ' s 
SSHA for Marginal Admission Students 



N = iBl*; d/f - IS2 



Scale r 

Delay Avoidance (DA) - 725'"'f 

Worl< Methods (WM) - .]yi: 

Teacher Approval (TA) - .32''"'« 

Education Acceptance (EA) - .38»'"« 

Study Habits (SH) = DA + WM - .23''^ 

Study Attitudes (SA) = TA + EA - .^JM: 

Study Orientation = SH + SA - .}2** 

* p<.01 

p<.001 



These correlations indicate that there is some 
common variance between the l-E scale and the 
SSHA. The correlations for the attitude sub- 
scales are higher than those for the study habit 
subscales. All the correlations are negative. 
Individuals who felt an internal locus of con- 
trol tended to report having better study habits 
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and attitudes than Individuals who felt an ex- 
ternal locus of control* 

In the Instructional methods part of the study, 
a three-way analysis of variance was run uslnc> 
post-treatment reading test scores as the de- 
pendent measures. 

Reading rate . There was a main effect of In- 
structOi on this dependent measure. Instructor 
A^s students read more quickly than Instructor 
B's students across all conditions. 

Story comprehensi on. There were no main ef- 
fects on any of the factors In this dependent 
measure. There was, however, a significant 
interaction between Instructional method and 
locus of control. Individuals who felt an in- 
ternal locus of control scored higher thcxn ex- 
ternals in the demonstration condition and 
higher than Internals In the lecture condition. 
Externals scored higher than Internals in the 
lecture condition arJ higher than externals in 
the demonstration condition. These data are 
presented In Table k. 

Paragraph comprehension . There was a main 
effect of Instructor on paragraph comprehension 
(.01). Instructor A's students did better than 
Instructor B's students across all conditions. 
Although there were no significant interactions, 
there was tb^ same trend toward an instructional 
method by locus of control Interaction. A 
three-way interaction approached significance 
at the .05 level. 

Total comprehension . The main effect of In- 
structor found In paragraph comprehension may 
have washed out any Interaction in total com- 
prehension (total comprehension equals paragraph 
comprehension plus story comprehens ion) (Table 
There was a ma in effect of instructor in total 
comprehension (p<*05)> and a method by locus 
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of control interaction approached significance 
at the .05 level. 



TABLE It 

Analys Is of Variance: 
Story Comprehension 







Instruct iona 1 


Method 


Locus 
of 
Control 


Internal 


Demon St rat ion 

:3.2 


Lecture 
11 .i» 


Externa 1 


11.1 


13.7 










Source 




d/f MS 


F 



A-~lnstructional Method ~~i 1 .^726 oTTTO 



B—Locus of Control 1 0.1926 0.0189 

A X B ] /,5./,i/,o /♦.i|693A 

Error 39 10.1611 

" significance at<.05 " ~ 



Discussion 

There were significant negative relationships 
between scores on the Rotter l-E and subscales 
on the Brown-Holtzman SSHA for the marginal ad- 
mission students. The more an individual had 
positive study habits and attitudes, the more 
internal were his feelings of locus of control. 
This would suggest, as do Coleman (1966) and 
Moore (1970), that locus of control is a criti- 
cal variable to consider when dealing with mi- 
nority group marginal admission students. Should 
future data substantiate the relationship be- 
tween locus of control and achievement found by 
Coleman (1966), scores on some locus of control 
test might be used as a selection criterion. 
Beyond this, investigators might endeavor to 
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TABLE 5 

AnaUys is of Variance: 
Total Comprehension 



Instructional Method 

Demonstrat ion Lecture 

Locus Internal 22.8 21.1 
of 

Conrol External 21.3 25.2 

Source d/f MS F 

A— Instructional Method 1 11.9706 0.^*6^5 

B— Locus of Control II 15.8106 0.6135 

A X B 1 72.6000 2.8173* 

Error 39 25.7692 

* signi f icance at . 10 



determine whether one's feelings of locus of 
control could be modified. 

In the instructional method portion of the 
study, the main effect of instructor on reading 
rate might have been caused by (1) some special 
ability of instructor A to teach reading rate 
better than instructor B; (2) differential 
emphasis on reading rate in individual lectures 
or during the course of RE 009^; or (3) differ- 
ences in emphasis, tone, or inflection in the 
Instructors* reading of the standardized in- 
structions for the Triggs* (1963) Diagnostic 
Reading Test. The instructions state: *'read 
as rapidly as you can^ and still understand 
what you read.'* The fact that there were no 
differences in comprehension of this part of 
the test might rule out #3 as a possible alter- 
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native explanation. However, there was nc real 
evidence to rule out or accept any of the three 
al ternat Ives. 

In the story comprehension dependent variable, 
there was an Interaction between locus of con- 
trol ^nd Instructional method, in the demon- 
stration condition, students who felt an in- 
ternal locus of control ;d better than stu- 
dents who felt an external locus of control. 
In the lecture co-^ditlon, students who felt an 
external locus of control did better than stu- 
dents who felt an internal locus of control. 
This result differed from the original hypo- 
thesis. 

A recent study by Baron and Ganz (1970) might 
tielp explain these results. They found an 
interaction between locus of control and mode 
of reinforcement (intrinsic and extrinsic), in- 
trinsic rewards are those which an individual 
gives to himself, e.g., a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, txtrinsic rewards are those which must 
come from outside oneself, e.g,, a tangible 
reward or verbal reinforcement. Whereas some 
Individuals can effectively utilize intrinsic 
rewards, many individuals remain dependent on 
extrinsic rewards (Hav I nghurst , 1970). Baron 
and Ganz pred Icted and found that minority 
group children who felt an internal locus of 
control responded better to intrinsic rewards 
than to extrinsic rewards. Minority group chil- 
dren who felt an external locus of control re- 
sponded better to extrinsic rewards than to In- 
trinsic rewards, dnd externals responded better 
than Internals to extrinsic rewards. Baron 
and Ganz suggest that in^ "nals may have re- 
sponded more favorably to intrinsic rewards be- 
cause they might have been aware of the redun- 
dant nature of extrinsic rewards; e.g., the 
answer is obvious, why does he keep praising 
me for this? 
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The nature of the Informal Jon given the Ss In 
the present situation might be similar to the 
Baron and Ganz study. No attempt was made to 
vary systematically the mode of reinforcement 
In either treatment group; i.e., no attempt 
was made to mete out extrinsic rewards. All 
students had access to intrinsic rewards 
through constant feedback of reading rate and 
comprehension scores In classroom exercises. 
However, the nature of the information pre-- 
sented to the students in the two conditions 
may have been perceived differently by in- 
ternals and externals. The individuals who 
felt an Internal locus of control may have per- 
ceived the lecture inforiration as obvious, or 
unnecessary » even though they may not have 
previously made use of the information. Thus, 
they may have responded to it in the same way 
that they would respond to redundant extrinsic 
rewards. Internals may not hav^ minded the 
same Information in the demonstration method 
of the study since they were encouraged to 
participate in using and discussing it. 

Another explanation for this plienomenon may 
lie in the nature of the situation. Perhaps 
internals responded best to an idrormal, less 
structured environment, whereas externals re- 
sponded best to a more formal structured en- 
vironment. 

The above explanations are merely suggestions 
to help interpret the results of this study. 
No evidence has been found to augment or rule 
out the validity of either explanation. Further 
studies will have to be run to delimit the 
relevant variables. 

While story comprehension requires an indivi- 
dual to report the facts that he has read, 
paragraph comprehension also tests skills such 
as Interpreting what has been read and under- 
standing the n«ln idea of the selection. A 
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main effect of Instructor was found for para- 
graph comprehension as It was for reading rate. 
This may be explained In the same way as the 
effect for reading rate. A three-way inter- 
act'on, hov.ever, approached significance. This 
might- be Interpreted In light of the discussion 
under story comprehension. 

Total comprehension consists of the sum of story 
and paragraph comprehension. Due to the strong 
Instructor effect In paragraph comprehension, 
there was a significant main effect of Instruc- 
tor in total comprehension. Nevertheless, the 
locus of control by Instructional method Inter- 
action persisted and approached significance 
at the .05 level. 

Since the Institution defines success in a 
marginal admission student program by honor 
point average, longitudinal studies must be 
run using this dependent measure. Variations 
In honor point average would outweigh any 
variations in attitude or reading test scores. 
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RELATIONSHIPS AMONG READING PERFORMANCE, 
LOCUS OF CONTROL AND ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR MARGINAL ADMISSION STUDENTS 

Roger S. Pepper and John A. Drexler, Jr. 
Wayne State University 

INTRODUCTION 

At the 1970 North Central Reading Associatiofi 
conference, these writers presented a paper 
(Pepper and Drexler, 1970) which described some 
social psychological variables related to the 
achlevsment of marginal admission students. 
One phase of that paper discussed an experi- 
mental study designed to test the effects of a 
subject variable, locus of control, and a pro- 
gram variable, instructional method, on the 
reading pr«.rf ormance of marginal admission stu- 
dents. This paper is an extension of that paper 
in that it tests the same relationship using 
achievement measures as a dependent variable 
and the relationships between reading perform- 
ance and these achievement measures. 

A short review of the 1970 paper is in order. 
Locus of control is a variable which defines 
the extent to which an individual perceives a 
causal relationship between his behavior and 
the consequences of his behavior (Rotter, I966; 
Lefcourt, 1966) . When an individual feels that 
his behavior is directly related to the outcomes 
of his behavior, he is said to have an internal 
locus of control. When an individual feels 
that there is no relationship between his be- 
havior and its outcomes, he is said to have an 
external locus of control. It was felt that 
for students an attitude of "the more I study, 
the better my grades will be" is superior to 
an attitude of "my grades cannot be affected by 
the amount of effort I put into studying." 
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The other variable used was Instructional 
method. This variable was divided Into lecture 
method and demonstration method. These writers 
felt that what reading and study skills programs 
attempt to do Is Influence the habits and atti- 
tudes of students. Past research (Cohen, 1964; 
RosHvOW and Robinson^ 196?) has demonstrated 
that the most effective means of Influencing 
behavior and attitudes Is to have the subject 
participate In the Influencing process. It 
was hypothesized that students in a demonstra- 
tion-discussion type reading program would do 
better than students In a lecture type program* 

The Trlggs* Diagnostic Reading Test, Survey 
Section, was used as a dependent measure. 
Neither hypothesis was supported. Instead, 
statistically significant Interactions were 
found between locus of control and Instruction- 
al method. Tests of the simple effects Indi- 
cated that students who felt an Internal locus 
of control did better on reading comprehension 
when a demonstration Instructional method was 
used and students who felt an external locus 
of control functioned better when a lecture 
method was used. 

The present study tests the extent to which the 
findings of the earlier study persist through 
college achievement. Specifically, it tests 
(1) the effects of locus of control and in- 
structional method on college honor point 
average and (2) the relationships among locus 
of control, reading performance and achieverent 
through the use of partial correlations and 
multiple regressions. 

METHOD 

P es Ign . The design for the first phase of 
the study was a 2 x 2 factorial design. Th3 
Independent variables were locus of control 
(Internal and external) and Instructional 
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method (lecture and demonstration). The depend- 
ent variable was honor point average. 

The second phase of the study utilized correla- 
tional techniques, partial correlation and 
multiple regression, to test the extent to 
which reading performance and traditional pre- 
dictors of achievement could predict the cri- 
terion, college honor point average. 

Subjects . The subjects consisted of marginal 
admission students at Wayne State University. 
They had high school honor point averages 
ranging from 2.k to 2,7k and federal guidelines 
defined them as being economically disadvantaged. 
Most of the students (91%) were black. Forty- 
three of these students were used In the ex- 
perimental phase of the study and one hundred 
and eighty-four of them were used in the corre- 
lational phase. 

Procedure . The students in the experimental 
phase of the study participated in sections of 
the reading and study skills course which either 
used a traditional lecture method of instruc- 
tion or a student participation (demonstration) 
method of Instruction. They were divided into 
Internal or external locus of control groups by 
means of a median split on the distribution of 
locus of control scores. 

The Rotter (I966) Internal -Externa 1 Locus of 
Control (l-E) Scale and the Triggs' (I963) 
Diagnostic Reading Test, Survey Section, Upper 
Level, were administered at the end of the 
reading course to all marginal admission stu- 
dents. After one full year of study, achieve- 
ment measures (honor point average) were col- 
lected on the students from oxisting university 
records . 
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PHASE I 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Table I shows that there were no significant 
effects of locus of control, Instructional 
method, or instructor on honor point average 
after one full year of study. The mean honor 
point average for the sample was 1.983 with a 
standard deviation of .453* These data did 
not support the hypothiesis that internals would 
have higher honor point averages than externals. 

Data was also collected to determine whether 
locus of control or instructional method was 
related to a student's remaining in the program 
for the full year. Students In the marginal 
admission project were guaranteed that they 
would not be excluded from the university for 
academic reasons for at least one full school 
year. This means that any student who left, 
chose to do so. A contingency table was set up 
and chi squares were run to test this. The 
overall chi square was significant (chi square^ 
51.364; p<.00l). The other significant rela- 
tionship was locus of control by persistence. 
A larger proportion of externals chose to leave 
the university than internals (Table 2). 

The findings on measures of achievement must be 
interpreted In light of the findings on the 
persistence measure. Perhaps the lack of a re- 
lationship between locus of control and coHege 
HPA can be explained by the fact that more ex- 
ternals chose to leave than internals. There 
was, in effect, only a select subsample of ex- 
ternals remaining when the achievement measures 
were taken. It Is possible that only those 
with high honor point averages remained. There 
Is no way to determine the variance *n these 
measures for which persistence would have ac- 
counted. Because of this, the finding of no 
relationship between locus of control and 
measures of achievement is inconclusive. 
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TABLE I 



Analysis of Variance of the Effects of Locus of Control, 
Instructional Method and Instructor on Honor Point Average 



Source 



A (locus of control ) 

B (Instructional method) 

C (Instructor) 

A*B 

A*C 

BAC 

AAB'VC 

Within 



df 


MS 


F 




369982.976 


1 .7888 




38^55.60^ 


O.I859 




301283.752 


1.^+567 




101378.533 


O./4902 




I2I823.687 


0.5890 




29370.605 


0. 1/420 




5523^.689 


0.2671 


30 


206829.01^ 
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TABLE 2 

The Relationship Between Locus of Control and 
Persistence: Chi Square and Frequencies 



Locus of Control 




Internal 


External 


Stay 


21 


17 


Leave 


1 


it 




Chi square = 3^.187; 


p< .001 



PHASE II 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

No relationship was found between locus of con- 
trol and honor point average for the larger 
group of students (r = .039). However, it was 
found that a larger proportion of externals 
left the university than internals. Table 3 
points this out. Again, It was felt that this 
latter finding renders the result of no rela- 
tionship between l-E and honor point average 
Inconcl usi ve« 

Considering the fact that more externals than 
Internals chose to leave the university, the 
correlation between locus of control and col- 
lege honor point average (HPA) after one full 
year of study was insignificant. Even when the 
effects of traditional predictors, high school 
grades and Scholastic Aptitude Test scores (SAT) 
were controlled, the partial correlation between 
locus of control and HPA was only .069- 
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TABLE 3 

The Relationship Between Locus of Control 
and Persistence to Stay In School: 
Frequencies and Chi Square 



Locus of Control 






1 


E 


Total 




Stay 


77 


63 


Ho 




Leave 


15 


29 






Total 


92 


92 


m 



Chi square = 5.857 with 1 df. p<.05 



Although many of the correlations were signifi- 
cant, subscales of the Triggs' reading test 
accounted for very little of the variance in 
HPA (Table ^) . Again, partial ling out the ef- 
fects of traditional predictors did little to 
Increase the correlation (Table 5). The dif- 
ferences in sample size can be attributed to 
Incomplete data on all subjects. In general, 
the partial correlations were not very different 
from the correlations. 

A stepwise multiple regression was used to de- 
termine whether locus of control and reading 
performance would add to the prediction of 
college success for these students. First it 
was necessary to determine how well traditional 
predictors (high school honor point average and 



TABLE it 

Correlations Between Pre- and Post-Test 
Reading Performance and College HPA 





Pre-test 


Post-test 


Reading Rate 




.239*** 


Story Comprehension 


.175 A A 


.106 


Vocabulary 






Paragraph Comprehension 


. 2.29'*''''' 




Total Comprehension 


.1^9'^ 


.153'^ 


Pre-test N » 19^ 
Post-test N » 192 


* p < .05 
p< .01 
p<.001, 

'V ( xj j 





TABLE 5 



Partial Correlations Between Pre- and Post-Test Reading Performance and 
College HPA Controlling for High School Honor Point Average and SAT Scores 





Pre-test 


Post -test 


Reading Rate 






Story Comprehension 


. 186>^»'' 


.117 


Vocabulary 


.337,v,vA 


.283^'"''* 


Paragraph Comprehension 


.225''^''' 


.196'''^ 


Total Comprehension 


.137 


. 1 kk'>'< 



N = 190 A p < .05 

p < .01 
>v>V5V p < .001 
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Scholastic Aptitude Test) predict success for 
this group. It must be remembered that the 
present study treats a group with a narrow 
range of abilities. Thus, one could not expect 
these relationships to be as great as relation- 
ships among the measures were an entire student 
body being considered. 

Table 6 shows the stepwise regression using 
high school HPA and SAT scores as predictors of 
college HPA for this group. These variables 
accounted for very little of the ^'c-lance for 
this group and In no case were the regressions 
significant. Although one would *.xpect that 
these coefficients, would be smaller than those 
for a total student body, It Is surprising that 
they were not higher than found. The addition 
of locus of control did nothing to augment pre- 
dictability. In no case was the multiple re- 
gression significantly different from zero. 

TABLE 6 

Multiple Regression Using High School HPA, 
SAT scores and Locus of Control as Predictors 
of College HPA of Marginal Admission Students 



Variable Multiple r df F 



High School HPA 


0.136 


1/159 


2.998 


SAT 


0.178 


2/158 


2.593 


Locus of Control 


0.191 


3/157 


1.973 
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The addition of the subscales of the Triggs' 
reading test increased the predictability of 
success for marginal admission students over 
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traditional predictors. Tables 7 and 8 present 
this for pre- and post-test scores respectively. 
The variables are listed In the order of their 
successive addition to the overall stepwise re- 
gression equation. The multiple r for pre-test 
scores is larger than the multiple r for post- 
test scores. 



An Important finding Is the greater predict- 
ability of these students' college grades by 
adding reading test scores to a multiple re- 
gression. It is not intended that these data 
be used In the selection of students. They do, 
however, help In the general understanding of 
the variability In HPA for marginal admission 
students. Programs, for example, could be re- 
structured in light of these findings which, 
although not large, do account for Zk% of this 
variability. This Is a larger proportion of 
variation than could have been accounted for 
previously. Hopefully, the addition of attl- 
tudlnal and motivational factors will further 
increase the multiple regression and further 
reduce the amount of unexplained variability. 
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TABLE 7 

Multiple Regression Using Locus of Control, Pre-Test Reading Performance, 
High School HPA and SAT as Predictors of College Grades 



Variable 


Multiple r 


df 


F 


VnCAbu 1 rv 




1 / 1 CO 


ZO . Z50" 


High School HPA 


O.itOl 


2/158 


15.135'^ 


Reading Rate 


O.itlS 


3/157 


10.898'V 


Total Comprehension 


0.it23 


VI 56 




Paragraph Comprehension 




5/l!^5 




SAT 


o.m 


6/15^ 


7.856'V 


Locus of Control 


o.kso 


7/153 


6.868'V 



* p< .01 



^ 4 J 



TABLE 8 



Multiple Regression Using Lorus of Control, Post-Test Reading Performance, 
High School HPA and SAT as Predictors of College Grades 



Variable Multiple r df F 



Vocabulary 


0.280 


1/159 


13.575''' 


High School HPA 


0.353 


2/158 


1 1 .222'^ 


Reading Rate 


O.ifOO 


3/157 




Story Comprehension 




VI 56 


7.708'V 


Total Comprehension 


0.418 


5/155 


6.583>'' 


Locus of Control 




6/1 Si* 


5.586-.V 


SAT 




7/153 


^♦.895'^ 


* p<.01 
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INTERNAL VERSUS EXTERNAL LOCUS OF CO.^TROL 
AND PERFORMANCE IN CONTROLLED AND 
MOTIVATED READING RATE IMPROVEMENT INSTRUCTION 

James David Brandt 
Ohio Wesleyan University 



INTRODUCTION 

Foster and Gade (1973) » among others, have ob- 
served an association between Rotter's (195^, 
1966) Internal vs. External (l-E) locus of 
control personality dimension and college grade 
point average. Internals (I's) typically have 
a higher grade point average than Extern.^ls 
(E's). I's tend to perceive that they have a 
considerable degree of personal control over 
reinforcing events in their lives; E's tend to 
perceive that events are due to factors beyond 
their personal control. Of particular interest 
to the field of study skills instruction at 
the college level is how to work with the ex- 
ternally oriented student to make his survival 
through college more likely. An obvious ap- 
proach would be to modify the E personality 
to be more In line with an internally oriented 
personality. Such global approaches, however, 
meet several 1 imi t Ing factors . The resources, 
class sizes, and timo restraints decrease the 
probability of successfully modifying a general- 
ized personality trait. The task then becomes 
how to successfully modify some of the specific 
behaviors that E's engage in that affect their 
college performance. 

James (I965) and Shepel and James (I973) have 
proDOsed that learning situations or tasks can 
be ordered on an Internal vs. External dimen- 
sion independently of personality variables, 
according to the degree reinforcements are 
controlled by the subject versus the degree to 
which they are controlled by external factors. 
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It was further proposed that l*s will perform 
better than E^s in Internally oriented learn- 
ing situations, and E*s will perform better 
than i^s In externally oriented learning situ- 
ations* 

The present study Invest igato.d the performance 
of I's and E^s In two reading rate instruction 
approaches. Harris (1970) has differentiated 
two types of approaches to Increase reading 
rate. The cont rol led approac } relies on the 
use of mechanical devices to ir'prove reading 
rate. The motivated approach is based on the 
assumption tnJt the major caus^'.s of slow read- 
ing are lack of motivation to improve spaed 
and lack of practice. From James ^ (1965) 
definitions the control led approach was de- 
termined to be an externally oriented learning 
situation, and the motivated approach was de- 
termined to be an internal ly oriented learning 
situation. Sixty-three pilot study subjects 
rated the control led reading rate Instruction 
more external ly oriented than the mot i vated 
reading rate instruction after they had parti- 
cipated In a four-week reading rate Instruc- 
tion program. A high positive correlation was 
expected between the l-E personality dimension 
and improvement in reading rate, without signi- 
ficant change in reading comprehension, for 
subjects receiving the controlled reading In- 
struction. A high negative correlation was 
expected between the l-E personality dimension 
and improvement In reading rate, without signi- 
ficant change in reading comprehension, for 
subjects receiving the motivated reading In- 
struct Ion . 

METHOD 

Subjects 

Female and male students t rom study skills 
classes at The Ohio State University, Summer 
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quarter, 1973, volunteered for participation 
in a reading rate improvement course. Twenty 
female and thirty-five male volunteers wore 
randomly assigned to four experimental and a 
fifth delayed -treatment control group. The 
compositions of the groups were controlled by 
assigning equal numbers of female subjects to 
each group. 

No significant differences were uncovered be- 
tween the five groups on the following variables: 
year in college, age, intelligence, l-E person- 
ality orientation, initial reading rate and 
initial reading comprehension. 

Treatments 

Two instruction approaches to increasing read- 
ing rate were conducted which occupied differ- 
ent points along an internal vs. external locus 
of control dimension for learning situations. 
The controlled instruction was ascertained by 
the experimenter to be oriented toward the ex- 
ternal end of the dimension end the motivated 
instruction toward the internal end of the 
d imens ion. 

The controlled approach included using the 
Science Research Associates' Reading Acceler- 
ator Model IV, comprehension tests, and inter- 
esting reading material. The Reading Accel- 
erator was a device which used an opaque shutter 
which descended down the reading page driven 
by a spring powered motor with a wide range of 
speeds. Eight gfoup practice sessions were 
held twice a week for one hour. Subjects at 
the first practice session adjusted the rate 
controller of the Reading Accelerator to a rate 
equivalent to their base rf.ce determined by 
pre-treatment testing. The subjects then read 
the prescribed selection of reading material 
at the controlled rate. After completing the 
selection, the subjects responded to a compre- 
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henslon test and corrected their responses with 
a scoring key provided by the instructor. When- 
ever a subject scored greater than 70% on t:he 
comprehension test, he was instructed to in- 
crease the rate controller at the next practice 
session to a rate 15 per cent faster than his 
previous rate. 

The mot i vated approach consist^.d of using warm- 
up reading, t imed reading tests, comprehension 
tests , ind ividual reading graphs, and interest- 
ing reading material. Warm-up readings con- 
sisted of having subjects, at the signal of the 
instructor, read at a comfortable pace for the 
first warm-up trial. At the end of the trial, 
the subjects determined how many lines they 
had read and increased this number by 20 per 
cent. Next, they counted out the increased 
number of lines from where they had left off 
on the first trial. During the second warm- 
up trial the subjects attempted to read all of 
the lines they had counted out within the same 
time interval as the first trial. This process 
was repeated for four warm-up trials each group 
session, increasing the amount to read by 20 
per cent each trial. The time interval for 
each warm-up trial was controlled by the experi 
menter, and w^s gradually increased during the 
four weeks of group practice sessions. During 
the first week the warm-up trial length was one 
minute, the second week to two minutes, the 
third, three minutes and the fourth week, four 
minutes. 

Following the four warm-up trials, the subjects 
were administered a timed reading test which 
gradually increased in length over the eight 
group sessions. At the signal of the instruc- 
tor, subjects began reading the selected 
material assigned for that session. When a 
subject completed theselection, he raised his 
hand and the instructor verbally informed him 
how many minutes he had been reading. 
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The subject completed a multiple choice compre- 
hension test of the material he had just read, 
and scored his own responses with a scoring 
key Issued to each subject. 

Reading rate in words per minute, and compre- 
hension percentage, were computed by the sub- 
ject and recorded by him on his Individual 
reading graph. 

The practice reading material was Identical 
for both the controlled and motivated Instruc- 
tion approaches. Eight reading selections 
were used which progressively Increased In 
length from 2,231 to 9*378 words. The reading 
ease of the selections varied between "diffi- 
cult" and "fairly difficult" for college pop- 
ulations from Flesch's (1951) procedures for 
computing reading ease. The articles varied 
slightly In human interest with generally an 
"interesting" rating as calculated by Flesch's 
(1951) procedures. The content of the practice 
reading material consisted of authoritative 
essays concerning topics felt by the experi- 
menter to be currently popular among college 
students. 

Procedure 

Four experimental groups, two receiving con- 
trol led Instruction and two receiving motivated 
instruction, met twice a week for eleven one- 
hour sessions. The first two sessions and the 
last session were reserved for pre- and post- 
treatment testing with eight Intervening read- 
ing Instruction sessions. One female and one 
male Instructor administered classes using 
each -)f the reading rate Instruction programs. 
In addition, one delayed-treatment control 
group was Included. The treatment assignments 
of th** groups were as follows: 
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Reading Rate 



irr\ 1 in 


n 


instruct ion iribtructor 


1 


n 


Ciwiitrol led A (female 


2 


12 


Motivated A 


3 


12 


Motivated B (male) 


k 


10 


Control led B 


5 


10 


Delayed Treatment 



Control Group 



The subjects met for two pre-testing sessions 
before being divided Into their five groups. 
The first pre-testing session involved the 
administration of the Gamma test of the Otis 
Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests and Form A 
of the Nelson-Denny Reading Tests. During the 
second pre-testing session Rotter's (1966) l-E 
Scale and The Canadian History Test from the 
Robinson and Hall (19^9) reading test series were 
administered* Rotter's (1966) l-E Scale was 
used to assess the personality dimension of 
Internal vs. External locus of control. Rotter's 
instrument was scored to obtain the total score 
and the Felt Mastery and Political Affairs sub- 
scales proposed by Mirels (1970). At the enrf 
of the second pre-testing session subjects 
were Informed of their group assignments and 
the following message v/as read: 

Over the next four weeks two reading 
Improvement programs will be conducted. 
Some of you will be involved In one 
program and some of you will partici- 
pate in the other. Details about the 
program will be discussed at your 
first session, so I won't answer ques- 
tions about that now. However, let 
me assure you that from what reading 
experts know about these two programs 
there is no reason to believe that 
either method is superior, more ef- 
fective or better than the other. They 
ar3 both just as good. Participants 
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in both programs can expect, on the 
average, a 30% increase In their 
reading rate, without any drastic 
change in their comprehension. At 
the end of the program we will again 
give you some reading tests to see 
how much you have improved. Are 
there any questions about when or 
where your reading class will meet? 
(pause) That is all for today. Thank 
you. 

After eight instruction sessions, the experi- 
mental groups met for the final post-testing 
session. Subjects were administered Form B of 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Tests, and The Russian 
History Test from the Robinson and Hall k 3ad- 
ing test series. The delayed treatment control 
group vjas administered Form B of the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test, and The Russian History 
Test at their first group session which approx- 
imated in time the final testing session of the 
four experinental groups. 

RESULTS 

The means and standard deviations of pre- and 
post-instruction differences in reading rate 
and comprehension from the Nelson-Denny anci 
Robinson and Hall reading tests are presented 
in Table I . 

Four single-factor analyses of variances with 
unweighted means solutions for unequal group 
sizes, were computed on the changes in reading 
rate and comprehension from the Nelson-Denny 
and the Robinson and Hall reading tests. The 
results of the analysis for change in reading 
rate on the Nelson-Denny reading tests are 
summarized In Table 2. 

Table 2 reveals that there is a significant 
difference among the five treatments. Further 
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I^EAN CHANGES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS IN READING RATE AND COMPREHENSION FOR TREATMENT AND CONTROL GROUPS. 



Gror.p 


Rate Chanf^e on the 
Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Tests 


P.''^p Change on the 
Robin,>on and Hall 
ReadinK Tests 


Comprehension Change 
on the Nelson-Denny 
Readinc Tests 


Comprehension Change 
on the Robinson and 
Hall Readlnc Tesls 






M(»nn 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


1 


(Controlled) 


12. A 


22.39 


27.5 


58.61 


0.1 


9.79 


2.3 


6.02 


o 


(Motivated) 


77.8 


A8.10 


156.6 


101.35 


1.6 


17.87 


4.5 


9.27 


3 


(Motivated) 


81.6 


38.58 


114.6 


71.31 


4.2 


16.87 


4.5 


7.14 


A 


(Controlled) 


20.3 


54.36 


6.6 


109.26 


0.5 


13.00 


0.0 


5.25 


5 


(Control Group) 


9.3 


'2.70 


2.0 


30.02 


3.8 


10.54. 


4.4 


5.02 



TABLE 2 



Analysis of Variance of Change In Reading Rate on the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Tests 



oource or variation 


cc 


DF 


MS 


F 


Treatments 


2191U.33 


4 


54778.58 


7.88* 


Experimental error 


3't75^6.05 


50 


6950.92 




Total 


566660.38 









* p< .01 
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analysis with a Newman-Keuls analysis for groups 
with unequal sizes is presented In Table 3. 

A schematic summary of Table 3 would be where 
groups underlined by a common line do not 
differ significantly, and groups not underlined 
by a common line do differ significantly: 

2 3 J 5 

Groups which received the motivated reading 
Instruction (2 and 3) Increased their rate sig- 
nificantly more that) groups which received the 
control led reading Instruction (1 and it) and 
.10 specific reading instruction (group 5). 
Groups which received the control led reading 
instruction did not improve more than the 
control group. 

A significant difference was also obtained 
among the five treatment groups for change in 
reading rate on the Robinson and Hall reading 
tests. The results of this analysis are sum- 
marized in Table 4. 

Table k reveals there is also a significant 
difference among the five treatments on this 
variable. Furtheranalys Is with a Nr^'man-Keul s 
analysis for groups with unequal sizes is pre- 
sented In Table 5. 

The schematic summary oF Table 5 presented be- 
low reveals that groups which received the 
mot i vated reading Instructions (2 and 3) In- 
creased their rate significantly more than 
groups which received the control led reading 
instruction (l and M and no specific reading 
instructions (group 5). 

2 3 J 5 

Groups which received the controlled reading 
Instruction did not improve more than the 
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TABLE 3 



Newnan-Keuls Tests of Differences Between All Possible Pairs of Means 
for Change in Reading Rate on the Nelson-Denny Reading Tests 



Groups 5 ^ 1 3 2 





Means 2.0 6.6 


27.5 


11A.6 


156.5 


5 

(Control Group) 


2.0 k 6 




1 1 9 




(Control led) 


0« 0 


20. 1 


108.0'' 




1 

(Controlled) 


27.5 




87.1'"' 


129.0''' 


3 

(Motivated) 


11^.6 






.9 


2 

(Mot i vat'id) 


156.5 









''«p< .05 



TABLE k 

Analysis of Variance of Change In Reading Rate on the 
Robinson and Hail Reading Tests 



Source of Variation 


SS 


DF 


MS 


F 


Treatments 


59247.78 


k 


U811.95 


9.87* 


Experimental error 


75017.^2 


50 


1500.35 




Total 


13^*265.20 


54 







* p< .01 



TABLE 5 



Newman-Keuls Tests of Differences Between All Possible Pairs of Means 
for Change In Reading Rate on the Robinson and Hall Reading Tests 



Groups 


5 1 




2 


3 




Means 3.2 12.0 


20.3 


77.8 


81.6 


5 

(Control Group) 


9.2 2.8 


11.1 


68.6'V 


72. 


1 

(Controlled) 


12.0 


8.3 


65 . B>'< 


69 . 6>'< 


U 

(Control led) 


20.3 




57. 5'^^ 


61 ,3* 


2 

(Motivated) 


77.8 








3 

(Motivated) 


81.6 









'•^ P< .05 
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control group. These results are consistent 
with those obtained by the Nelson-Denny reading 
tests. 

Analyses of changes In reading comprehension 
from the Nelson-Denny and Robinson and Hall 
reading tests also obtained consistent find- 
lngs» Analysis of variances for the treatment 
and control groups uncovered no Fignlf leant 
differences for reading comprehension scores 
on both the Nelson-Denny and Robinson and Hall 
reading tests* Summarizes ot the analyses are 
presented for the Nelson-Denny and Robinson 
and Hall reading tests In Tables 6 and 7, re- 
spectively. 

To test the hypotheses concerning the associa- 
tion of the l-E personality trait dimension 
with Improvement In reading rate and compre- 
hension In control led and mot I vated reading 
instruction approaches the following procedures 
were utilized. Pearson r correlation coeffi- 
cients were computed between the three measures 
of the l-E dimension (l-E Scale total score, 
Felt Mastery subscaie, and Political Affairs 
subscale) and reading rate and comprehension 
scores from the Nelson-Denny and Robinson and 
Hall reading tests for each of the five groups. 
The correlation coefficients are presented in 
Table 8. Multiple t ratios were computed on 
these correlation coefficients with correlations 
exceeding p<.05 level Indicated with an asteric. 

Correlations significantly different from zero 
were obtained only with the control group 
(group 5) for changes In reading rate and com- 
prehension on only the Nelson-Denny reading 
tests. The hypotheses concerning the associa- 
tion of the l-E dimension and performance in 
control led and notlvated reading rate instruc- 
tion approaches were not supported, 
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TABLE 6 t- 

Analysis of Variance of Change In Reading Comprehension on w 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Tests o 

00 



Source of Variation 


SS 


DF 


MS 


F 


Treatments 


166.80 


it 


^1.80 


.63 


Experimental error 


332^.58 


50 


66. /»9 




Total 


3^91.38 


5^ 







mc 



GO 



TABLE 7 



Analysis of Variance of Change in Reading Comprehension on 
the Robinson and Hall Reading Tests 



Source of Variation 


SS 


DF 


MS 


F 


Treatments 


153.24 


k 


38.31 


.19 


Experimental error 


10125.60 


50 


202.51 




Total 


10278.84 


54 







TABLE 8 



CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETU'EEN MEASL'KES OF THE I-E DIMENSION AND aiANGES 
IN READING RATE AND COMPREHENSION. 





Change 
ion-Denny) 


Change 

Inson and Hall) 


Comprehension Change 
(Nelson-Denny) 


Comprehension Change 
(Robinson and Hall) 




« H 

*i ** 

55 


4^ o 


Group 1 (Contrclled) 










, I-E Scale total score 
Felt Mastery subscale 
Political Affairs sub»cale 


.40 
.28 
.46 


.14 
-.10 
.10 


.03 
.18 

.01 


.06 
.16 
.01 


Group 2 (Motlvatnd) 










I-E Scale total score 
Felt Mastery subscale 
Political Affairs subscale 


-.12 
-.32 
.09 


.05 
-.03 
.09 


-.40 
-.38 
-.16 


-.02 
-.33 
.11 


Group 3 (Motivated) 










I-E Scale total score 
Felt Mastery subscale 
Political Affairs subscale 


-.57 
-.35 
-.45 


-.36 
-.14 
-.44 


-.19 
-.38 
.29 


-.20 
-.41 

, A5 


Group 4 (Controlled) 










I-E Scale total score 
Fc)t Mastery subscale 
Political Affairs subscale 


.06 
.39 
-.45 


-.19 
-.15 
-.10 


.03 
-.02 
.27 


-.45 
-.2A 
.00 


Group 5 (Control Group) 










I'-E Scalf* total score 
Felt Masu ry rubsralo 
Political Affdlvp fiubscalti 


.65* 
.77* 
.6B* 


-.46 

-»22 


-.78* 

-.58 

-.61 


.26 
.21 
.27 



*p<.05 
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DISCUSSION 

The present study was designed to compare the 
effectiveness of four reading rate Instruction 
treatments and a non-specific treatment control 
group and also to investigate the association 
of the l-E locus of control personality dimen- 
sion with Improvement in reading ability re- 
sulting from four learning situations and a 
fifth control condition. The results supported 
the relative effect ive^riess of mot i vated in- 
struction over controlled Instruction and a 
non-specific treatment control group. The 
results did not support the hypotheres con- 
cerning the association of the i-E personality 
dimension and improvement in reading ability. 

The data indicated that the iroti vated reading 
rate Instruction approach was significantly 
more effective in increasing reading rate than 
the control led reading rate instruction ap~ 
proach and a non-specific treatment control 
group, without affecting reading comprehesnr* ion . 
These significant results were consir>t&nr. for 
groups administered the ntoti vated instruction 
by two different instructors ancT'measured by 
two different standardized reading tests. 

Observation of the subjects' performance on 
the practice reading material during the I'.V' 
struction sessions indicated little difference 
in progress in improving reading rate betweein 
groups receiving the mot ivated and control led 
instruction. Comparisons of mean reading rate 
and comprehension scores from each instruction 
session yielded no significant differences be" 
tween the four specific treatment groups 
(groups 1 through k) . Only the data from the 
difference scores between the pre- and post- 
assessment using standardized reading tests 
revealed any significant differences in im- 
provement of reading rate between the experi- 
mental groups. Also, the mean reading rate 
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observed during the last instruction session 
before the final testing session was for all 
groups notably faster than the rate assessed 
on the standardized reading tests. 

An interpretation to account for this data is 
that subjects receiving the mot ivated Instruc- 
tion perceived the final testing session as 
similar to the reading tasks completed during 
their motivated reading rate Instruction. It 
Is proposed that their expectation for success- 
fully Increasing their reading rate generalized 
from the instruction sessions to the standard- 
ized reading tests of the final testing session. 
This generalized expectancy Influenced the moti- 
vation of these subjects affecting their per- 
formance during the post-testing session. Sub- 
jects receiving the control led instruction 
perceived the standardized reading test as 
dissimilar to their experience in the control led 
reading rate Instruction program. These sub- 
jects were not allowed to use the Reading Ac- 
celerator nor could they rely on the steps of 
the reading instruction program as they had 
been encouraged to do during the Instruction 
sessions. The subjects might not have general- 
ized their expectancy of successfully Increas- 
ing their reading rate to the post-testing 
session because it was perceived as dissimilar. 
These subjects attributed their success in in- 
creasing their reading rate to the machine and 
the steps of the reading program; therefore, 
they had no basis to generalize their expect- 
ancies to the standardized reading tests. 

James (1957) presented a similar argument as 
an explanation of the results obtained in his 
study of the performance of subjects in skill 
and chance learning situations. James presented 
his subjects with a difficult line judging task 
described to the subjects as a "perceptual dis- 
crimination" task. One group of subjects re- 
ceived the instructions that success on the 
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taek was due to the skill of the subject. The 
other group was instructed that success was 
purely a chance matter since the task was so 
difficult. Results of these procedures were 
that the first group generalized their fneasured 
expectancies of success to a new but similar 
task to an extent significantly greater thar 
subjects in the second group. James* explana** 
tlon was that the second group perceived the 
new situation as dissimilar to the original 
learning situat'on, and, therefore, did not 
generalize their expectancies. 

The correlational analysis of the relation be- 
tween measures of the l-E personality dimension 
(l-E Scale total score, Felt Mastery subscale, 
and Political Affairs subscale) and improvement 
in reading rate and comprehension yielded 
equivocal support for the thesis of this study. 
Correlations significantly different from zero 
were found only for subjects in the control 
group. High positive correlations were ob- 
tained between all three measures of the l-E 
personality dimension and change in reading 
rate on the Nelson-Denny reading tests. A high 
negative correlation was obtained between l-E 
Scale total score and change in comprehension 
scores on the Nelson-Denny. Congruent findings 
for both rate and comprehension were not ob- 
tained with the Robinson and Hall reading tests. 

Ducette and Wolk (1972) expressed one viewpoint 
which might explain the high correlations ob- 
tained by the control group, and the nonsigni- 
ficant correlations obtained by the specific 
treatment groups. These researchers argued 
that any experimental procedure that allows 
subjects to develop specific expectancies of 
success for a particular learning situation, 
either as a function o\ overstructur Ing the 
task or repeated exposure to the task, results 
in a lessening of the impact of subjects' {-"E 
personality trait dimension on learning and 
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performance. Since subjects were repeatedly 
exposed to a learning situation in this study, 
they inay have developed specific situational 
expectancies of success which were independent 
of any generalized l-E personality dimension. 
Through repeated exposure the specific expect- 
ancy increased in influence, and the l-E per- 
sonality dimension decreased in importance. 
From this interpretation, correlations signi- 
ficantly different from zero were obtained by 
the control group because subjects in the 
control group were In a situation less condu- 
cive to the development of specific expectancies. 
The l-E personality variable, as a generalized 
expectancy, was therefore a more important 
factor In determining the performance of sub- 
jects in the control group. Also, the in- 
creased importance of specific expectancies 
In the specific treatment group would be ex- 
pected to result in genarally smaller and fre- 
quently negllglblecorrelatlons between the l-E 
personality dimension and performance in con- 
trol led and motivated reading rate instruction, 
as was observed in the data. 
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THE FRESHMAN OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM: 
A METHOD OF STUDENT ASSISTANCE 
YIELDING A SUCCESSFUL 
OPEN-DOOR POLICY 

John M. Hargis 
Indiaro State University 

The ^'Open Admission" dilemma has ebbed greatly 
during the first two years of the present decade 
due to declining enrollments at many universi- 
ties. The problem was one of paramount im- 
portance during the decade of the l960's, how- 
ever, with the arrival on the college campus of 
the post-war babies. Virtually every American 
institution of higher education was faced with 
considering, at least, an admissions program 
which would eliminate certain applicants, due 
to space and personnel shortages. Many schools 
adopted a selective admissions program, and 
used the high school success factor, a test 
score, or a combination of these, as the means 
of screening applicants. The student who failed 
to qualify was usually encouraged to try his 
luck at a regional campus or community college. 
Enrollments at these institutions consequently 
soared upward. 

This selective admission spurred discussion 
within and out of the academic communities con- 
cerning Its justification. Those institutions 
who chose to Mmit enrollments were quick to 
make the point that this qualification system 
of admlf-ion strengthened their academic pro- 
grams through the elimination of low achievers . 
The point was further justified by the fact 
that this "risk" student would be welcomed on 
campus after he had proven his competence at 
the community college. 

Other universities were hesitant to "close the 
admissions door" in this manner. They were 
desirous of maintaining academic excellence, 
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however, Ajnd of keeping pace with those whose 
programs were strengthened through this elimi- 
nation process. Out of this search for excel- 
lence caiT»e varied programs of a remedial nature 
designed to quickly build the skills tha<: are 
necessary for university academic success, or 
to eliminate those students who could not, or 
would not, measure up to academic standards* 

These programs suffered growing pains and some 
were eliminated after repeated attempts at 
changes which would help them to accomplish 
their purpose. Tho^e which survived the changes 
and reuialned grew In sophistication to the 
point that they have become successful models. 
With the present trend of enrollment declines, 
many of those Institutions which formerly re- 
stricted adfplssioiis have 'Veopened*^ their doors 
to any qualified ap,^l leant. Likewise, they 
have adopted, or aro considering, programs 
similar to the successful models which proved 
themseWes during the sixty's. 

One such program has existed at Indiana State 
University sirice Its inception in 1966. The 
Freshman Opportunity Program was developed by 
the University's faculty senate for the purpose 
of providing applicants who were low achievers 
In high school with an admissions opportunity. 

The program was limited to graduates of Indiana 
high schools, and included all applicants who 
finished in the lower thirtieth percentile of 
their high school class. The initial program 
was offered during the five-week summer sessions 
only. It consisted of perlodl^ group counseling 
sessions, administered by the Academic Advise- 
ment Center, where academic skill deficiencies 
were assessed. While In the program, members 
were required to enroll In English 101 during 
the first summer session and In either Sociolo- 
gy 120 or Life Sciences 112S dur'ng the seconJ. 
These were regular freshman*-1eve1 classes offered 
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to all students of the University, not special 
sections designed for members of this program* 
The retention standard for unconditional ad- 
mission to the Univeri-.ity for the fall semester 
was the attainment of a IJO/^.OO GPR, the same 
as was required of any student. The program 
numbered 160 students during the first sumjier 
term, and 172 for the second. Of this number, 
thirty percent (i>8 and 52 respectively) failed 
to mke the necessary 1.30 GPR. 

The program was then expanded to include the 
spring semester in I967. A mandatory class 
load of freshman-level courses numbering thirteen 
semester hours was required of students in this 
program. Of the 95 members, ^46 {kSt) failed to 
achieve the minimum GPR. 

The program, as it was originally designed, 
continued as the Ad.nissions avenje for these 
"risk" students through the summer sessions, 
1968. Concern for itj effectiveness giew among 
the University's faculty with the completion of 
each period of operation. It was constantly 
reviewed ^nd suggestions for improvement or 
abolition increased in number. 

A Special Faculty Commission to Sttdy Students 
of Low Academic Ability was constituted in 
September, 196?. It had as its purpose 'to 
review the whole problem of students of iow 
academic ability and the possible need for r 
permanent school designed for them." ^ 

The Commission reported in its findings: 
The admission of significant numbers of 
low ability students creates a problem 
of two-fold aspect; from the point of 
view of these students, it seems hardly 
a kindness to encourage, even tacitly, 
participation in the regular academic 
program for which, as evidence strongly 
suggests, they are ill-suited; from the 
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point of view of faculty and of students 
above the thirtieth percentile, the aca- 
demic progress of those capable of doing 
college level work Is retarded by the 
presence of a number of low ability stu-* 
dents* ^ 

The Commission recommended that the program tn 
Its present form be abolished and a preparatory 
program cJ.eveloped and implemented. Entrants 
who graduated In the lower thirtieth percentile 
of their high school classes would be required 
to successfully complete the preparatory classes. 
Skills In English, mathematics, reading, and 
other critical areas would be taught, but no 
university credit would be given. The Faculty 
Council accepted the Commission's report in 
May, 1968, but It did not accept Its recommen- 
dations^ thus abolition did not occur. 

Thci Academic rnrlchment and Learning Skills 
Center was established in the spring semester, 
1969. A non-credit course was established and 
required of all members of the FOP who matricu- 
lated during that semester. The course was 
taken In conjunction with the student's schedule 
of regular classes. It met within the Center, 
with the regularity of a three-semester hour 
class. 

The Freshman Opportunity Program continued with 
this method of ope^*ation through the spring 
semester, 1972, when it was further expanded 
to Include the fall semester. Studetjt success 
by program members since the 1969 changes has 
been such that ne FOP has gained acceptance 
by the University facu ty as a viable unit 
capable of equipping its members with skills 
necessary to compete, and succeed. In the Insti- 
tution. While exact figures are livnmplete, 
there Is speculation that members 01 recent 
semesters have a smaller failure ratio than 
regularly-admitted freshmen. Further discussion 
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Is now focused upon the feasibility of extend- 
ing the offerings of the course to students of 
any high school graduation level who feel that 
they can benefit from Its offerings. 

The purpose of this special class is two-fold. 
First, it is designed to offer the students a 
"home base" while mal<lng the adjustment to the 
University environment. The teachers endeavor 
to get personally acquainted wit' each student 
and to demonstrTte a genuine Interest in his 
activities. The atmosphere is such that the 
student is made to feel that he can come to 
the center, and to his teacher, with any problem, 
whether it Is personal, academic or philosophi- 
cal. This teacher also serves as his academic 
counselor and advisor In the selection of 
classes . 

The second purpose of this class is to l<eep a 
close checl< on each student's progress with his 
academic courseworl< and to Identify prob]ems 
when they arise. The teacher and student then 
worl< on a one-to-one basis in assessing the 
source of the problem and Its remediation. • 

The classes are organized in a two-phased manner. 
From registration through the first third of a 
semester, the classes meet In a large group 
within the center. At this time study skills, 
reading sl<ills, note-tal<ing, test-tal<ing, and 
theme-writing sl<llls, are discussed. Program- 
matic aids of a mechanical nature are utilized 
heavily during this period in covering the 
skills material. Individual conferences with 
the teacher constitute a large part of this 
time, also. This allows the student and teacher 
to br^gin to Identify and work toward alleviating 
basic skill deficiencies when thev exist, and It 
gives the student a period of time to get In- 
volved with his academic coursework and to 
Identify problems which might arise within it. 
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The remaining two-thirds of the term is utilized 
In a series of tutorial sessions with the teacher 
for assistance In academic course problems as 
Is needed. In the building of basic skills as 
is needed^ or with enrichment materials such as 
speed reading, higher level mathematics, foreign 
languages, or combinations of the above activi- 
ties, as the desire exists. 

Further, group trips to cultural centers, to 
the library for the purpose of examining research 
techniques, and to listen to lecturers of special 
Interest are conducted. Group discussions of 
political, moral, or contemporary social Issues 
are encouraged, with the emphasis placed upon 
locating additional Information on the issues. 

It is the intent of this program to emphasize 
and reinforce the positive aspects of student 
ability, and to work toward the alleviation of 
deficiencies which limit these successes. Re- 
search Indicates that programs which place an 
emphasis upon the student and his understanding 
of himself, his goals, and his abilities, rather 
than attempting only to remediate his disabili- 
ties, have a better chance of succeeding. C.J. 
Cal itrl writes: 

...there is some consensus among those 
who have been working with the education- 
ally mismanaged since 1959 that tne more 
successful programs were not remedial In 
concept. They were designed to help 
young people become aware of themselves, 
of their abilities, of their handicaps, 
and of the delicate balances between 
what one wants to do and what one can 
do. 



The Freshman Opportunity Program at Indiana 
State University has proven Itself to be one 
successful an'Awer to the ^'Open Doo»-'*-Risk Stu- 
dent** dilemma. It Is this writer's opinion 
that, while there are other alternatives to 
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this program which will acnieve successful ends, 
universities considering reinedlal programs for 
"low-abi 1 Ity" students might investigate the 
philosophical base of programs similar to this. 
It is certain that an approach which attempts 
only to Identify and solve deficiencies is re- 
inforcing the problem rather than arriving at 
sol ut Ions. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. The Commission's Report to the President 
and to the Faculty Council, No Date. Intro- 
duction, p. 1. 

2. Ibid., pp. 2-3 

3. C.J. Calltri, "Open Enrollment: Ticket to 
Reality", Teachers CoHege Record , LXX I I , 
(September, 1970), "p. b2. 
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PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURE FOR INDIVIDUALIZING A 
READING AND STUDY SKILLS PROGRAM 



Delores A. RIdenour 
University of Cincinnati 

One need not search too long or too far to find 
articles enumerating the value of individualized 
reading/study skills programs. These articles 
are replete with lists of materials used and 
statistics on student improvement as indicated 
by grade point averages and/or pre- and post- 
test scores. Lacking in this literature is a 
deti?i1ed account of just what procedures must 
be followed when an established program makes 
a complete changeover from the traditional 
classroom structure to a fully individualized 
program. This paper is an account of the pro- 
cedures followed when one program made such a 
change and is presented in the hope that it may 
make things easier for others who desire to in- 
stitute such a program. It was my responsibility 
to design and implement a change. 

One of the first things I did was to visit the 
director of our counseling center* I wanted to 
know how they kept track of their large clientel 
and what kinds of records they found helpful in 
maintaining a smooth running program. Although 
there are more differences than similarities 
between the two programs, the information 
gleaned from 'hem gave me some needed insight 
into what we would require. 

It was important to decide upon the kind of 
records that wo'jid be needed by the students, 
the Instructors, and the office to best expedite 
the proposed structure. 

Eaci. student is provided with a folder that is 
as simple as possible because implicated 
record keeping can and does discourage students* 
Each folder contains the following items: 
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1. a personal Information sheet to be used 
by the counselor 

2. a calendar for noting materials with 
wh ich they work 

3. two graphs, one for plotting rate and 
comprehension scores of timed reading 
and one for controlled reader films 

^. an answer sheet designed for use with 
any of the reading materials 

5. an answer sheet designed for use with 
the controlled reader 

6. a reading skill and materials reference 
sheet (Table Z) which enables the stu- 
dent to seek out additional materials 
in given areas without having to con- 
sult with the Instructor. This gives 
the student the freedom to accept or 
reject certain materials based on their 
own needs and personal ' -^ferences. 

7. a contract to be signcj by each stu- 
dent. 

Since work for each student Is prescribed In- 
dividually, the Instructor needed a record of 
the students' test scores, personal assessments 
of needs and a record of the materials and pro- 
cedures being prescribed. Each teacher is pro- 
vided with a large filing box and 5x8 cards. 
One card Is filled out with the aforementioned 
information for each student, and each time a 
conference Is held with the student a note Is 
made of It on the card with a brief notation 
of what transpired during the conference, and 
the recommendations that are made. 

Each counselor also keeps what we refer to ris 
con^:act sheet,, Down the left hcind side of this 
sheet is listed all the counselor's students 
and across the top are the dates for each week 
in the quarter, I.e., week of October 9, etc. 
The letter "B" is used to Indicate the initial 
or beginning conference, check marks show sub- 
sequent conferences and "T" Indicates the stu- 
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dent's termination in the program. This sheet 
fs totaled and handed to the secretary at Lhe 
end of each week. She in turn records all the 
totals and returns the contact sheet to the 
counselors. This enables us to have a clearer 
picture of the number of students being serviced 
and the number of counseling sessions being 
held with each student. 

An off Ice card was designed which contained 
pertinent informaton about each student, in 
addition to name» class I f Icat !on» rank, college, 
and test scores we feel It important for re- 
cruitment purposes to know the referral source. 
All of this data has potential value for evalu- 
ating the center's population- 

In determining the procedural changes that 
would be mdo, an evaluation was made of each 
phase of the procedure that hrd been followed. 
The first phase that evaluated was the testing 
procedures* 

To bring the testing In line with our philosopl'iy 
of testing we administered the test the second 
class period instead of the first, omitted post- 
testing and changed from the Trigg to the Nelson 
Denny. We feel that tlirusting a test upon the 
students the first class period tends to dis- 
courage these most in need of help. We now use 
the first class period to describe the course 
und soHcIt information that will be of use to 
us in the future Without an adequate first 
^^ession explanation of the fact that the test 
Is to be i""ed merely as a guide, those who per- 
formed poorly had their poor self-Images rein- 
forced. Letting the students know that there 
will be no post-testing helps instill the idea 
that they are not in the course just to develop 
skills to show improvement on a test; at the end 
of the quarter. The improvements they make in 
rate and compi'ehension will bt* evident from the 
records they keep of tiie work they do through- 
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out the quarter. Manv of the reasons why stu- 
dents enroll in such a course are not even 
measured on such a test. Therefore, we not 
only use the test scores for diagnostic purposes 
but during the first class period we ask the 
students to indicate on a Ust of reading and 
study skills those that are major or minor 
factors in their reading and study problems. 
This informal personal survey has proven effec- 
tive and less time consuming than the Brown 
Hoi tzman. 



It has also been my experience that many stu- 
dents who have shown marked improvement in 
their studies as a result of the techniques 
they learned in the class, fail to show the 
same, degree of improvement on the post-test. 
This lessens the effects of the improvements 
they had made which in turn, discourages them 
from continuing with the course another quarter 
(which they may do) or pursuing those practices 
that had begun to help them. 

The reasons for changing from the Trigg to the 
Nelson Denny were several. It can be admini- 
stered in one fifty minute class period and It 
is easier and less time consuming to score. 
Whereas the Trigg only provides norms for 
college freshmen, the Nelson Denny provides 
norms for all four classifications oV college 
students. 



With all this diagnostic information at hand, 
the counselor is then ready to prescribe the 
areas and materials in which the student should 
begin working. To help the counselor in as- 
signing materials at the beginning of the 
quarter, edch counselor *s given what we call 
a prescription sheet. On this sheet is a list 
of a variety of materials under such categories 
as (1) Setting Purposes for Reading, (2) Rate 
and General Comprehension subdivided into 
Controlled Reader ^nd Books for Timed and/or 
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Pacer Reading, and (3) Specific Comprehension 
Skills. Next to each Item is listed a range of 
percentile ranks* The counselor can then look 
at the student's total score and immediately 
find the materials within each grouping which 
would be the most suitable for that student. 
The prescriptions are by no means limited to 
these areas. Student needs dictate additional 
or alternative recommendations. 

The prescription is given to each student in- 
dividually at a conference held during class 
time. Prior to giving out the prescriptions 
all the students are told that the prescrip- 
tions are only suggestions and that they my 
feel free to change whenever they feel the 
material is unsuitable. We find that they are 
quite candid about the materials and they some- 
times wish to change not because of the ease 
or difficulty of the material but because they 
just do not like it. We also explain in advance, 
to the entire class the areas that will be con- 
sidered in the prescription'^, the location of 
the materials, and procedures for utilizing the 
various types of materials. 

Following this initial conference the counselor 
has a conference with each student every week 
or two to provide opportunity for ongoing diag- 
nosis. This procedure allows the counselor and 
student to decide whether to continue with the 
prescribed work, or make some changes or addi- 
tions if new needs develop. The need for a 
student to work on skills in which he is already 
proficient is eliminated, as is the frustration 
of students who are not yet ready to move on to 
another area at a given tlm*i but might feel that 
something is wrong with the.n if they are not neady 
when others are. 

When we first made the change, we scheduled one 
study skill lecture with the entire class each 
week. We have since changed so that once a v^/eek 
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we have mini-study skill sessions, meeting only 
with those students who have indicated a need 
for and interest in the subject to be discussed. 
At the beginning of the weel< the counselor an- 
nounces to the students the subject to be dis- 
cussed in the study skill session, the day it 
will be held, and materials that can be read 
ahead of time. By having the students read 
ahead on the topic for discussion the sessions 
become more of a discussion than a lecture. We 
have found that the students are more willing 
to ask questions and participate In the dis- 
cussions in the informal small group setting. 
The close contact that is permitted through the 
conferences and small group discussions is an 
important factor in keeping those students mst 
deficient in reading skills from dropping the 
course. We also have tutors who can work in- 
dividually with those students who need the 
continual one-to-one relationship as well as 
immediate help and feedback. This enables the 
instructor to circulate among the other students 
to make suggestions and answer questions. 

We have found that the two, seventy-five minute 
sections on Tuesdays and Thursdays do not offer 
the same consistent practice as do the sessions 
that meet fifty minutes three times a week. We 
tried an experiment that'has worked unusually 
well. V/e explain the benefits of the more fre- 
quent sessions to our Tuesday, Thursday people 
and suggest that if their schedule will permit 
the rearrang'^.ment they should work only fifty 
minutes on Tuesday, and Thursday and put in an 
additional fifty minutes some other time during 
the week. The fact that all the students sign 
contracts agreeing to work the equivilant of 
three fifty minute periods a week make^ them 
feel rnore obligated to keep their word, c\nd 
they do. Students tieed not have their reoding 
counselor present to pursue their work, they 
only need to come to the room, get their folder, 
select their materials and begin working. 
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One very significant change we were able to 
make this year was facilitated by acquiring the 
use of an adjacent classroom and the services 
of two nwre full -time Instructors. We increased 
the class limit to forty and assigned two or 
three Instructors (this Includes graduate as- 
sistants) to each period. As a result, no one 
has more than thirteen to twenty students per 
class, enabling more students to be serviced 
without overloading any one Instructor. The 
addition of the two instructors is a definite 
asset since the demands of the college have cut 
one instructors full--time work In the center to 
half-time (two courses), and the director re- 
sponslbll Itlei have reducec' his classes In the 
center to one. 

Our program has undergone major changes that 
have required much work, but we feel that the 
effort has been worthwhile. But, we have not 
stopped changing. Even now, further changes 
are being contemplated. We will continue to 
make changes which enable us to more effective! 
heip our students . 
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NAVAJO CULTURE 'AND READING 

Merr i i 1 M , May 
Purdue Un i vers i ty 

If tf.e subject of Navajo Culture and Reading 
strikes the reader as being somewhat special- 
ized, I suggest that he look at this discussion 
as representative of a large and important 
problem, the problem of a disadvantaged minority 
attempting to relate Itself out of rea 1 necessity 
to the dominant white or Anglo culture, A 
principal difficulty in this attempt Is :hat of 
great differences in two languages. The problem, 
th is a double one, it is both bi-cultural 
and bi-linguaK These two difficulties cannot 
be separated their connections are causal 
and rec iproca 1 , 

I 

Before vye consider this problem as it specifi- 
cally a' 3Cts the Mc^vajo Nation, it may be help- 
ful to comment about what I can only describe 
as the modernnessof the modern Indian, The 
majority of Americans still seen to think of 
Indians as they c^ppear In the novels of Cooper 
and In Longfellow's Hiawatha or as Comanches 
or Apaches attacking those durable wagon trains 
that we can scarcely escape on television. This 
Is as if we whites were to view ourselves as 
variants of the Pilgrims or of beaver- trapping 
frontiersmen. It is absurdly removed frorr the 
present realities of Indian life. For the con- 
temporary Indian tends to live much as we do. 
He drives a car; he spends too much time look- 
ing at television; if he can afford it, he in- 
stalls a bathroom In his adobe or frame house; 
he serves his stretch in the Army or Navy or 
Marines (incidentally, he makes a very good 
scldier); his -daughters participate in beauty 
contests; his sons play football and basketball; 
he loves country music as performed by Charley 
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Pride or Merle Haggard; he takes a tape recorder 
to Indian dances to record songs not in his 
collection. Most important of all, he has begun 
to consider the conditions of his life and what 
he can do to improve those conditions. But he 
remains very individual, very self-directed. 
It Is very risky to generalize about him; in- 
deed, there is no such entity js '^the Indian." 
In short, he is much as other people are 
that is, different from everyone else. 

But he has begun to organize. The more mature 
Indians from many tribes have combined their 
Interests in the National Congress of American 
Indians. (Notice that our redskins have taken 
over the annual convention as a presumably In- 
escapable part of American life.) The radical 
young Indians have staged "fish-ins", have 
taken over Alcatraz, occupied Wounded Knee, 
rind Intermittently carry on demonstrations, 
much In the style of their radical white peers, 
In various parts of the country, a movement 
very well described by Stan Stelner in his The^ 
New Indian . And nearly all Indians today TTnd 
common ground in their grievances against the 
Buref^u of Indian Affairs (the BIA) as It now 
operates from within the Department of Interior. 
What Is now significant, really significant, is 
the growing cooperation among tribes on the 
national level for nearly all tribes (with the 
Interesting exception of the largest tribe, the 
Navajos) in the National Congress; and on the 
local level, for example, among the Pueblos of 
the Rio Grande Val ley. 

We may cite certain other trends as natl^oally 
significant. One, Indians today are more 
conscious of their identity as Indians and 
proud of it. They wish to preserve their 
ancient culture. (And it Is just possible that 
we whites may need the religious and ethical 
values that are so basic to their culture.) 
Two, they are absolutely determined to gain 
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control of necessary decision-making in local 
government, spending of allotted Federal funds, 
and education; they wish to replace white super- 
visors and executives by educated members of 
their own tribes. Three, they are even more 
determined to get the best possible education 
for their children. Nothing illustrates the 
adaptation of the contemporary Indian to the 
requirements of modern life more than this, 
for this is a real change in Indian interests, 
a change that dates from the Second World War 
and the exposure of thousands of Indians in the 
service and In wartime jobs to the nature of 
life outside the reservations. It Is Impossible 
to overestimate this contemporary Indian concern 
with education at every level. It is of course 
a realistic Interest; he knows that better edu- 
cation .TV3ans a better job and a better standard 
of living. And he Is just like us: he enjoys 
the best that he can afford. And he would very 
much like to afford more. 

So we find that many tribes have established 
tribal scholarship funds for the young braves 
and squaws who want to go to college. We find 
that Indians persistently agitate for member- 
ship on local school boards. We find Indian 
interests combined in a new organization, the 
National Indian Educational Association, founded 
in September, 1970, at the second meeting of 
the Nationa 1 ^ Indian Education Conference in 
Minneapolis. We find more and more determina- 
tion to take the operation of Indian schools 
away from the traditional management of the BIA 
and to operate them under the supervision of 
Indian executives and Indian school boards. We 
even find the Navajos founding the first tribal 
college, Navajo Community College at Many Farms, 
Arizona. The stole Indian of he story-books 
has begun to speak and to speak with much 
vigor and warmth. 
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Interested Navajos, for Instance, have legally 
Incorporated themselves into the Di^e Biolta 
Association (Navajo for *'The People's Schools 
Associat ion'O ; at their 1970 convention charac- 
teristic resolutions were passed recommending 
that at least two Navajo members be included 
on all reservation school boards, that Navajo 
evaluation teams evaluate all schools on and 
off the reservation attended by Navajcs, that 
the Navajo Tribal Council establish a Depart- 
ment of Education within the Tribe's system of 
government, and that all schools on the reserva- 
tion be used during the summer months for recre- 
ational and cultural programs. It should be 
added that all such meetings and proposals are 
regularly g!ven thorough news coverage by the 
Tribe's weekly newspaper, the NAVAJO TIMES; 
this meeting was reported in detail on the 
front page. 

The Navajos or, as they like to refer to 
themselves, the Dine or *'People" — are a truly 
remarkable race. The itiajorlty of them embody 
many Mongoloid or Asiatic physical traits: they 
tend to be somewhat short In stature and slender 
in build; their hands and feet tend to be small 
and delicately formed; their eyes are sometimes 
distinctly slanted, making some of them look 
rather Chinese; their eyes and hair are In- 
tensely black. For the most part, they are a 
very handsome people; their children are proba- 
bly the most attractive to be found anywhere 
and many of their old people can on'y be de- 
scribed as ••beautiful'*. Characteristic of the 
Navajos is an astonishing vitality that shows 
concretely in their birth-rate, the highest tn 
the country and three times the national aver- 
age. There are now perhaps 120,000 Navajos 
living on and adjacent to the reservation; a 
current projection based upon the present birth" 
rate forecasts a population of 300,000 by the 
year 2000. It is plain that the Navajo is not 
the Vanishing American. 
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A profound love of children and family life 
helps to explain this astonishing growth of the 
Navpjo Tribe and it is truly a;;tonishlng 
when we recall that at the time of the Tribe's 
return in 1868 from its forced exile to Fort 
Sumner In New Mexico, the total population was 
somewhere between 6,Ono and 8,000. Obviously, 
they are a people of remarkable spirit and 
also, we must add, of great adaptability. For 
the Navajos have always taken what they found 
useful from other peoples: weaving from the 
Pueblos, silversmithing from the Spanish, tele- 
vision, pickup trucks, and cowboy boots from 
the Anglos. 

Family relations have always been a basic part 
of Navajo culture and this means not the 
immediate family unit typical of contemporary 
Anglo culture but a much more extensive group 
living together in a collection of several 
buildings, a group that Includes three or four 
generations. This "extended family" Is a tra- 
ditional base for ethical behavior. It is said, 
for instance, that one of the worst remarks to 
make about an erring Navajo is "He behaves as 
If I 3 had no relations". Perhaps the most 
famous Navajo taboo is t( at which forbids rrother- 
in-law and son-in-law to meet, since the son- 
in-law would be blinded by such an encounter. 
In older times the mother-in-law might even 
wear a smail silver bell to warn the son-in-law 
of her approach. But such customs, despite 
their lingering appeal, are now dying out. 

Ne vert lie less, Navajo culture Is M 1 1 extremely 
rich In many traditions, taboos, and supersti- 
tloUi- observc'nces ; here it is possible to 
mention only few of the most important aspects 
of a most interesting and very complex cultural 
Inheritfince Certainly, It would not do to 
omit t.ie hogan, the traditional Navajo dwelling 
whose origins can be traced back to prehistoric 
times. This is a six-sided structure of logs, 
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railroad ties, or other materials, often roofed 
with earth and always having a hole in the 
center of the roof as a passage for smoke from 
the fire directly beneath. The hogan is a 
practical dwelling and is at the same time of 
religious significance. It figures importantly 
In Navajo mythology and also In the ceremonials 
or curing chants of the Navajos. It is involved 
In the dally religious observances of Its In- 
habitants. It must be blessed before It is 
lived In and It must be destroyed, usually by 
fire, If anyone dies within It, Like most of 
the major artifacts of the Navajo culture, I*: 
hai- many meanings to the People, 

The Navajo's fear of disease and of death has 
much to do with his traditional religion, a 
belief that has no concern with life after 
death but is entirely taken up with his life 
and the things that must be done if life is to 
be lived In health and happiness. For there is 
a right way to live, the "Navajo Way'', which 
Implies not only the moral behavior sanctioned 
by family custom but also the right harmony of 
one's self with Its natural surroundings, with 
all physical being. To be ill is to be in dis- 
cord with this necessary harmony. To restore 
It, a medicine man or "singer'* is called In by 
the Invalid's famiJy. A Navajo singer Is a 
man who has studied with an older practitioner 
for many yearii until he has mastered an immense 
mabsi of ritual, often including hundreds of 
songs and a number of extremely detailed dry- 
palntlngs (popularly miscalled "sandpatnt ings") , 
that makes up one of the traditional healing 
ceremonials. These rites are so complex that 
It Is Impossible for an Individual singer to 
know them all; he must specialize In two or 
three just as Anglo doctors often become special- 
ists. Not only Is the r^inger's fee expensive 
but other costs make the price of a "sing" very 
high, often a thousand dollars or more. For a 
ceremonial is a social occasion as well as a 
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healing rite; all Navajos are welcome and all 
must be fed, sometimes for as many as nine days. 
It Is plain that all this expense and concern 
are psychologically helpful to the patient; we 
recognize In these ancient rites the elements 
of psychosomatic medicine. Like Anglo or any 
other medical treatments, the singer's mlnli'ra- 
tlons are not always successful; what Is sur- 
prising is the number of successful treatments, 
some of them bringing about complete cures after 
the efforts of white doctors and hospitals have 
failed. 

Already some of the ceremonials heve been lost; 
others continue to be practiced. And this state 
of partial loss Is true of the whole traditional 
culture; many customs are falling Into disuse 
as the Navajo takes on more and more of the 
ways of the white man. What Is especially in- 
tereitlng at present is the degree of change 
among the reservation Navajos; the old and the 
new currently overlap In many fascinating way:-. 
Grandfather still wears the oldfashloned tall 
black hat and earrings of the palest blue tur- 
quoise; grandson goes to a dance on Saturday 
night where he does the latest steps In his cow- 
boy hat and boots. The family may live In a 
cluster of dwellings that Includes a hogan, 
small frame house, and a new trailer. It is a 
social order In transition In every sort of way. 

II 

I have attempted to indicate In some detail 
something of the nature of Navajo culture, for 
It Is much Involved with Navajo education. The 
Navajos wish to "move with the times" but to 
preserve their culture also fc, they are 
very proud of it, as well they might be. For 
many years, all Navajo schools on the reserva- 
tion were operated by the BIA. Because of the 
lack of good roads and the severe winter weather, 
many schools had to be boarding schools where 
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the chfldren would live throughout the school 
year. Graduates of these schools were fre- 
quently described as fitting Into neither Anglo 
or Navajo life, Insufficiently adapted to the 
one anc' spoiled for the other* A principal 
object i of Navajo education today Is a grad- 
uate who will be at home in both cultures, which 
means that he must have a good command of both 
languages. Let us look briefly at three schools 
of great Interest In this regard: the NaVc O 
Community College at Isaile, Arizona, the new 
high school at Ramah, New Mexico (a small reser- 
vation south of Gallup), and the Demonstration 
School at Rough Rock, 

The Navajo Community College is the first college 
to be founded and operated by a tribe of Ameri- 
can Indians. It has begun modestly as a two- 
year junfor college that is chiefly oriented 
toward vocational training. What is unique 
about It is that in addition to its very sensi- 
ble vocational biaii^ it emphases Navajo culture 
as well as Anglo culture; an entire program of 
courses iis offered In the Navajo language and 
\r\ Navajo arts and crafts. The adirisslons 
policy is also Interesting: anyone may enrc'1, 
even Anglos; and previous ac<:3demic training is 
not required. This most remarkable enterprise 
has aroused interest and support from every 
quarter; it recent and notable instance, as re- 
ported in the NAVAJO TIMES, October 15, 1970, 
is an offer of aid from the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. The executive director of 
this organisation. Or. Edmund J. G leaser, is 
quoted as si\w\ '< j: 

It is vital t(? the nationa.' interest that 
this college, now starting into its second 
full academic year, not only survive but 
flourish- 

It serv^js the most economically disad- 
v^'ntaged n^n-white community in this 
ccjntry :)nnual family income on the 
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Navajo Reservation averages only about 
$800 and the college can become the 
bulwark for both educational and eco- 
nomic progress as wel 1 as for the re- 
newal of the Navajo culture. ^ 

The new high school at Ramah, New Mexico, Is a 
current and excellent Instance of local community 
action; It is the first secondary school to 
be controlled by Navajos. Rather than continue 
to send their students out of the community, 
local leaders have constituted a school board 
that has secured funds from the BIA along with 
the consent of the latter for them to renovate 
and operate the school In their own way. The 
board has secured the services of a doctoral 
candidate in education at the University of New 
Mexico to draw up a curriculum relevant to local 
needs. His basic instruction is very Indian 
indeed: to plan a course of study that will 
help students to understand the waning of life 
as it is actually lived by Indians in the Ramah 
area. Perhaps there is a suggestion here for 
us all. 

The third school may justly be described as the 
best-known and most interesting experiment In 
Indian education today. This is the Demonstra- 
tion School at Rough Rock, Arizona, In the heart 
of the Navajo Reservation, It is the mission 
of this school, organized with the consent of 
the BIA and with the aid of Federal funds, to 
'^demonstrate'* what can be done at the elementary 
level by means of Indian Ideas and Indian con- 
trol. Fundamental to the school is its bl- 
cultural, bl-lingual objective, to produce 
graduates who will know how to live as both 
good Navajos and good Anglos. Tlie empha'^iis 
upon reading and writing of both languages is 
coniiequently very great. As an aid to his 
training In two languages, a Curriculum Center 
has been establirhed In connection with the 
schooi. This center Is now producing bi -lingual 
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textbooks for early training in reading as well 
as texts concerned with Navajo history and 
culture. Heretofore, one of the greatest needs 
in Indian education has been for textbool<s 
oriented to the experiences of Indian children; 
text materials concerned with suburban middle- 
class Anglo life have little dreaning for such 
chi Idren. 

Here a few notes about the Navajo language must 
be added. It is a very difficult language that 
includes a number of sounds not used in English 
at all. As in Mandarin, meanings of words often 
vary according to the tones of vowels; in Navajo 
low, high, rising, and falling tones are differ- 
entiated, /md these and other phonetic differ- 
ences cannoc be bypassed In Navajo as they can, 
for example, in Sioux and other tongues . Further- 
mc -e, unlike English, which concentrates on 
nouns, Navajo grammar is chiefly a matter of 
verbs — and the forms of verbs are capable of 
many choices in meaning. In making these choices 
Navajos tend to be imprecise about time sequences, 
again quite unlike the Anglos, but are very 
finicky about matters of agency. To quote one 
authority, *The important point Is that striking 
divergences in manner of thinking are crystallized 
in and perpetuated by the forms of Navajo 
grammar.*' ^ 

Thus, the language problem is also cultural; it 
Is not only a matter of speaking differently, 
but of thinking differently and the very 
nature of Navajo language requires and supports 
this* We need also to note that Navajo has not 
been a written language until recently; very 
few Navajos aT any age can at present read their 
own language. 

An attempt to meet this problem of the two 
languages is being made at the Rough Rock School 
through early instruction in Navajo, both written 
and spoken, and subsequent instruction in English 
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as a Second Language. Indeed, the success with 
TESL — Teaching English as a Second Language — 
here end at other reservation schools during 
the 1960's has been so great that it- Is now 
viewed as the chief hope of success with the 
Navajo-Engl ish language problem. At Rough 
Rock and elsewhere, however, a major obstacle 
has been and remains an insufficient supply of 
Navajo teachers and teacher-aides; more of these 
necessary Instructors are now being trained 
through special courses and through in-service 
cralning. 

Use of TESL materials -- that is, materials 
based upon research In linguistics focused upon 
sentence patterns and contrasts of such patterns -- 
began at Shiprock Boarding School In 1959. 
Early success with this approach led to Its 
further use at the school at Rocl< Point and at 
the Chuska Boarding School. Continued success 
led to the implementation of TESL In all the 
reservation boarding schools by I968 and to an 
elaborate program for the instruction of teachers 
In the late 1960's. TESL materials have been 
especially developed for elementary-grade-level 
Navajo children by Dr. Robert D. Wilson of UCLA 
and more recently materials have been devised 
for the use of kindergarten pupils. Six pilot 
bl-llngual and bi-cultural classes In kinder- 
garten were formed for 1970, these classes 
being Instructed to begin with the study of 
Navajo. The development of innovative materials 
for these a.vJ other classes and the holding of 
workshops for the training of teachers and 
teacher-aids in such materials is continuing 
at many schools on the reservation. ^ 

Bl-llngual and bi-cultural aspects are, of course, 
the difficulties peculiar to the teaching of 
reading to young Navajo children. If we except 
these difficulties there remain the usual 
problems of reading readiness, personal motiva- 
tion, perceptual abilities, and all the other 
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problems that plague the teachers of white 
children. By any of the usual standards of 
such teachers the current reading program at 
the largest off-reservation boarding school is 
outstanding. This is Intermounta in Boarding 
School at Brigham City, Utah; a school with an 
all-Navajo enrollment of over 1,600 students. 
The program at Intermountain is an individual- 
ized, self-instructive, deve lopnienta 1 program 
with no limitations on progress. As described 
In the NAVAJO TIMES ; 

When entering the program, a student is 
tested to determine his reading level, 
then placed with a tern of four or five 
other students of his choice and level. 
His team centers on one activity for a 
week. At the end of the week his progress 
Is charted and the following Monday he is 
Introduced to a new activity until he 
rotates through the complete program. 
The first term he rotates through seven 
separate activities and the second term 
he will rotate through eight activities. 
He Is In the program for one semester, 
then he moves to the Language Laboratory 
for oral enrichment of the English 
language. 

An attempt Is made tu alternate the 
activities so that the student works 
with machines one week, then off machines 
the following. The areas stress vocab- 
ulary development, speed, comprehension, 
various work-study skills, cognitive 
skills, word attack sk:Ms and reading 
for fun. Machines manipulated by the 
students are language masters, controlled 
readers, the Aud-X, tape recorders, a 
filmstrlD projector and an overhead pro- 
jector. 7 
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Another new reading program is soon to be added 
at Intermountain School, a program that will 
bridge the gap between the work in Remedial 
Reading and the Developmental Program described 
above. 

Innovative programs seem to be the rule at this 
school. Dr. John B. Geissinger, superintendent 
of schools at Tenafly, N.J. and president-elect 
of the American Association of School Admini- 
strators, made the following remarl<s after a 
visit to Intermountain: 

They are working on individual problems 
at Intermountain. The program is geared 
to each Individual student so that a 
class of 30 students could conceivably 
have 30 different activities going on 
at the sam'i time. They are teaching the 
student according to his n.seds. 

I also found a degree of community in- 
volvement which, I understand, is very 
new to Indian education. 

The latter aspect is only one of several currently 
notable developments in Indian education, not 
only in Navajoland, but all over the country. 
Let us attempt a brief list of these. First, 
involvement at the local or community level 
through membership on school boards and in 
other pol icy-making connections; second, deter- 
mination to renew and continue tribal culture 
through education -- which means that learning 
activities must be bi-lingual and bi~cultural; 
third, in consequence, the preparation of ap- 
propriate curricular materials; fourth, an 
effort to secure the most and the best educa- 
tion possible as a principal means of economic 
and social survival -- which means that more 
Indians must not only start university study 
but finish it and go on to graduate study i"-! 
order to fill a great need for Indian teacher's, 
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lawyers, engineers, and other professional 
workers. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Navajo Times . Sept. 17, 1970, p. 2. 

2. Navajo Times. April 9, 1970, p. 2. 



3. Navajo Times . October 15, 1970, p. 20. 

k. Kluckhohn, Clyde and Leighton, Dorthea, 
The Navajo . 

5. For more information, see various issues 
of Journa 1 of Amer ican Ind ian Education , 
published by Arizona State University. 

6. Personal Communication. William J. Benham, 
formerly BIA Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion for the Navajo area. 

7' Navajo Times , Jan. 1, 1970. 

8. Navajo Times, October, 1970, p. 13« 
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THE PURDUE DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM - 
PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 



Bernard Schmidt 
Purdue Un i vers i ty 

The basic Purdue Developmental Reading course, 
English 185, is meant to help students increase 
their reading efficiency. It is elective, has 
no prerequisites, and Is neither a speed nor a 
remedial course. Its principal objectives c^re 
to 



1. Improve physical skills widen 
span, improve rhythm, and reduce 
regressions. 

2. Teach flexibility adapting 
speed to purpose. 

3. Show that there are a variety of 
"comprehensions*' in reading 
matter. 

^. Develop judgment, critical anal- 
ysis, understanding, decision- 
making, and Improvement of taste. 

5. Increase vocabulary. 

6. Show that increased reading effi- 
ciency is useful in almost all 
aspects of 1 Iving. 

7. Help develop a liking for reading, 
and thus expand the student's 
horizons . 

8. Help make reading a profitable 
pleasure. 

9. Develop the student's confidence. 
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Classes meet two hours a week for fifteen 
weeks. Some 75% of the students elect to meet 
an extra six hours a semester. Credi.t is one 
semester hour. Basic materials are films, 
film strips, essays, pacers, novels, mini- 
lectures, and student discussions, especially 
of their own critical evaluations of some of 
the material read. Testing Is done on rate 
and comprehension at the beginning, middle, 
and end of the semester. Both standardized 
and departmental -made tests are used. Over 
the years, some 50,000 students have taken the 
course, with an average gain of S% In compre- 
hension and 110% gain In rate. 

Since gain in rate Is easy to come by — is, in 
fact, almost inevitable -- emphasis is placed 
on specific skills, vocabulary, flexibility, 
and especially on critical reading. Thoreau's 
thesis thdt it "takes two to read a book" is 
emphasized. Writer and reader are inseparable. 
What does the writer say? How does he say it? 
Do I agree or disagree? Why? Such questions 
are emphasized. We try to get the students 
Involved In reading. 

The course has been the basis of staff research 
In such matters as Influence of course on grade- 
point Index; usefulness of mechanical aids; 
change In eye-movement patterns; retention of 
reading improvement; relationship of rate and 
comprehension; critical reading; relationship 
of Intelligence and reading improvement; vocab- 
ulary Improvement; and student attitudes toward 
reading. 

Some of the problems we have faced over the 
years are 

1. At what segment of the student body 
should the course be aimed? 

2. How should grades be determined? 
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3. Does the course deserve credit? 

k. How much Individual attention should 
be given to poor students? 

5. How can Instructors be trained most 
effectively? 

6. How much should we deemphasize speed 
of reading? 

None of these problems seem to have a "right" 
or "wrong" solution: Indeed, we are not sure 
there are any "solutions" at all. 

It was decided early that the course would be 
aimed at anyone who wished to Improve his read- 
ing efficiency. We have steadfast'/ refused 
to make the course required for students In 
this or that lowest percentile on placement 
tests. We did not want the course to carry 
the twin stigmas of "rer^'d la 1" or "required". 
St 111, we realize that many poor stude^Us do 
not take the course on their own volition. 

Grading Is another dilemma. It Is made clear 
to each student that he Is competing against 
himself, not the class, that his progress Is 
not measured against anyone else's. His grade 
is decided by attendance, attitude, effort, 
and progress on tests. Anc' so it is Inevitable 
that there are students who are better In rate 
and comprehension at the beginning of the term 
than others are at the end. But all these stu- 
dents under our criteria may get the same 
grade. Is It fair? 

On the granting of credit we feel more secure. 
We believe that "If a course is worth taking, 
it is worth some credit." Students, of course, 
agree. But there Is a segment of the faculty 
at most perhaps all colleges and univer- 
sities who are suspicious of "reading" courses. 
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They assume college students "know how to read." 
They seem unaware that reading efficiency can 
be Improved; that there Is no "perfect" reader. 
To satisfy these people, we have put substance 
Into our course and have tried to explain what 
reading efficiency means. 

Giving sufficient individual attention to the 
poor students in a large class (25-30 students) 
is not always easy. But If course material is 
flexible, If every student can at least part 
of the time move at his own pace, and if in- 
structors are skillful and patient, then the 
least efficient students can gain much, and 
need not feel they are lost. We want to help 
them, but not at the exclusion of helping 
other students too. 

A look at programs for reading conferences will 
show that Instructor training Is not a problem 
exclusive to our courses in reading it 
bothers a lot of schools. Since our courses 
are In the Department of English, most of our 
Instructors are graduate assistants working on 
advanced degrees ?n English. Few have had 
previous reading training, and may not feel so 
at home as they might teaching composition. 
During the summer before they report, we send 
them a basic package of material about reading 
and reading Instruction, (it Is the same pack- 
age we send to many high schools and collsges 
that ask about starting reading programs.) 

A week before classes begin, our new instructors 
report for indoctrination sessions; these are 
conducted by both faculty supervisors of the 
program and by graduate Instructors who have 
already taught our courses. 

New Instructors are assigned to experienced 
ones for advice and counsel, and for help during 
the first teaching sessions. In addition, meet- 
ings of instructors are held periodically during 
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the term, and faculty members vis!t classes. 
Innovation within the basic structure of the 
course is encouraged. Teaching materials 
created by instructors are kept in a central 
file for universal use. 

We constantly seek new ways to make our In- 
structors more skillful and more sure of them- 
selves . 

A last problem we encounter often is the stu- 
dent notion that 'Veading Is speed.'* Much of 
this notion comes from extravagant claims about 
high-speed reading courses. Student naivete 
accounts for the rest. To combat this, our 
instructors emphasize that rate without compre- 
hension Is not reading at all, and that there 
Is no such thing as a student's "reading speedJ* 
He has many speeds, depending on what he is 
reading, and why. Consequently, he is told 
that flexibility, or knowing when to shift 
gears, Is one of the most Important character- 
istics of the efficient reader. We realize that 
increase in rate Is a delight and a morale 
builder to the studr*^t, but try to get him to 
understand its proper place In reading profi- 
ciency. With thiL problem, as with most of 
the other problems in the very subjective 
matter of reading Improvement, we both succeed 
and fa 1 1 • 
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A COMMUNITY COLLEGE READING PROGRAM 



George A. Simmons 
Lorain County Community College 

Community College reading programs are as varied 
as the institutions of which they are a part. 
Some are strictly tutorial programs, others are 
modeled after the usual college English courses. 
Some require enrollment while others are strictly 
on a voluntary basis. Some are independent 
departments while others are part of counseling 
or English. And some grant academic credit 
while others do not. I would like to limit my 
presentation to one particular program--that 
at Lorain County Community College. 

First, I want to put .•eading at LCCC in proper 
perspective by saying that we do not have a 
reading program per se at LCCC. Instead, read- 
ing is one part, although an extremely important 
part, of our total Developmental Education pro- 
gram. 

Like most community colleges, we have an open 
door admissions policy. Any student who is a 
high school graduate, or in certain situations 
even those who have not graduated from high 
school , can enroll at the college. Consequently, 
as you might guess, substantial numbers of stu- 
dents enter our open doors who are something 
less than prepared to handle the rigorous de- 
mands of academic pursuits. Specifically, many 
students are lacking necessary skills in mathe- 
matics, reading, writing and study techniques. 

If these students are to find our beckoning 
open doors to be anything other than revolving 
doors through which they enter, spend a few 
frustrating quarters and then leave disillu- 
sioned and disgruntled, we must provide the 
support services needed to help them move into 
the academic world. The purpose of our Develop- 
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mental Education program at LCCC, like other 
community colleges, then is to provide the help 
needed In order for our students to achieve 
academic success. 

In terms of organizational structure, Develop- 
mental Education is organized as a separate 
department under the Student Services area of 
the college. The director of Developmental 
Education Is under the direction of the Dean 
of Student Services. Other parallel areas of 
Student Services at LCCC includes Admissions 
and Records, Financial Aid and Placement, and 
Counseling and Testing. While Developmental 
Education worl<s closely with these areas, as 
well as with the academic divisions, it is an 
independent area with its own separate staff, 
fad 1 Itles and budget. 

Our Developmental Education staff for this fall 
quarter 1973-7^ consists of a total of three 
full-time professional staff members, nine 
part-time Instructors, one full-time secretary 
and two student aids mal<lng a total staff of 15. 

There are three types of assistance provided 
students through our Developmental Education 
program. First, we offer a series of 10 formal 
p.E. courses including 3 math courses, 3 read- 
ing courses, 2 English courses, one study 
skills course and a group counseling course. 
The second part of our program is a tutorial 
lab In which we provide free tutoring in ac- 
counting, chemistry, composition and grammar, 
mathematics, reading and study skills and short- 
hand. The shorthand tutoring was added only 
recently at the request of the business division. 
And the third and newest part of our program Is 
a series of mini courses providing Intensive 
short-term group Instruction dealing with 
selected topics from chemistry, composition 
and grammar, mathematics and reading and study 
skills. In addition to the above, we occa- 
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sionally provide additional services including 
summer learning skills seminars and off-campus 
workshops. 

NovJ let me briefly give you more Information 
about each of the three aspects of our total 
program just mentioned. 

FIrstj let's consider the formal Developmental 
Education courses in math, English, and read^ 
Ing and study skills. These D.E, courses are 
similar in many ways to the regular college 
courses. The student registers for and pays 
fees for these courses on the same basis as 
for any other college course* He attends regu- 
larly scheduled classes and at the end of the 
quarter is awarded a grade that is entered on 
his college transcript. However, Developmental 
Education courses do not count toward gradua- 
tion requirements and grades from these courses 
are not Included In computing the student's 
cumulative grade point average. Enrollment in 
D.E. courses ;s open to anyone. However, en- 
rollment Is not required, although some stu- 
dents are strongly urged by their college 
counselors or advisors to enroll in needed 
courses . 

The Counseling Office does attempt to identify 
those incoming students who should be advised 
to enroll in D.E. courses. Those students 
ranking in the lower half of Ineir high school 
graduating class and/or having a composite 
score of 16 or lower on the ACT (American 
College Test) are asked to complete a battery 
of placement tests in math, reading and English. 
Tests used Include the Cooperative Arithmetic 
Test or the Lankton Algebra Test - depending 
upon planned curriculum, the Nelson Denny 
Reading Test and tl;e Missouri College English 
Test. Students falling below designated cut- 
off points on these tests are then advised to 
enroll in specific Developmental Education courses. 
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Thirty-five to forty percent of our incoming 
students have ACT composite scores below 16 
and thus are asked to complete the series of 
placement tests just cited. Of those students 
who take the placement tests^ generally about 
30% of them, according to placement test scores, 
need one or more Developmental Educat ion courses. 
Of those students needing one or more courses^ 
roughly one-third need only one course, about 
one-third need two courses, and the remaining 
third need three courses. 

To cite a specific example, during the summer 
of 1971 and prior to beginning of the fall 
quarter in September, our LCCC Counseling Office 
administered the placement test battery to ^8l 
students. Of these ^81 students, a total of 
hOS^ or 85%, needed one or more D.E. courses • 
And of the kOS students needing one or more D.E. 
courses: 

131 students, or 32%, needed 1 course 
students, or 37%, needed 2 courses 
129 students, or 31%, needed 3 courses 

I wish that I could report to you that most of 
the students identified as needing a particular 
D.E* course followed through and enrolled for 
the needed work. Unfortunately, that was not 
the case. Only 52% of those students needing 
one or more D.E* courses actually enrolled for 
any D.E. course. 

Table 1 presents a summary of numbers of stu- 
dents identified by testing as needing specific 
D.E. courses and data concerning numbers of 
identified students who enrolled in needed 
courses. As indicated in Table 1, in all courses 
except D.E. 07O - our remedial reading course, 
well under half of those students needing a 
particular course actually enrolled in the 
needed course • 
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At this point, I would like to emphasize that 
enrollment In D.E. courses Is not limited to 
o'/ily those students identified through testing 
as needing a particular course. Instead, en- 
rollment In all D.E. courses Is open to anyone. 
In fact, as showr In Table 1, In all courses, 
well over half of the students come In without 
being identified through testing - some at the 
advice of faculty members and counselor, but 
also a substantial number of them enroll simply 
because they feel that they need the course. 

As you recall, I mentioned earlier that there 
are three distinctly different types of assist- 
ance to students provided through our Develop- 
mental Education programs. ! would like to 
leave the formal courses now and move along to 
the second part of our Developmental Education 
program - our tutorial laboratory. 

As a part of our Developmental Education pro- 
gram at Lorain County Community College, we 
operate a tutorial laboratory which provides 
tutorial help in accounting, chemistry, English 
composition and grammar, math, reading and 
study skills, and shorthand. Tutorial services 
are available to any registered student at the 
college and are provided free. To get tutorial 
help, the student simply comes to the tutorial 
lab and asks to see a tutor. Help is given on 
a first-come, first-served basis - If the tutor 
has no one already scheduled, a student can get 
help ow his first visit, or if the tutor Is 
already helping someone else, the student is 
given an appointment for the earliest time that 
he can come back. Some students are referred 
by their college instructors; however, we have 
found that the majority of the students come on 
a completely voluntary basis. Table 2 presents 
statistical data concerning utilization of our 
tutorial services for the 1972-73 academic year. 
As these figures indicate, a very substantial 
number of students do use this service. 
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All of our tutors have extensive training In 
the subject area In which they tutor. Most of 
them have at least a Masters degree In the 
subject area in which they are tutoring. They 
all have at least the Bachelor's degree. And 
they all also teach formal courses at the col- 
lege, either in the Developnr/^ntal Education 
department or on a part-time basis in one of 
the academic divisions. The part-time tutors 
are paid on the basis of clock hours worked 
while the full-time Developmental Education 
faculty have tutorial duties scheduled as part 
of their teaching loads. 

The third aspect of Developmental Education 
that I want to discuss is what we call Mini 
Courses . 

Mini Courses are designed to meet the needs of 
LCCC students enrolled In college credit courses 
but needing additional help In order to be 
successful in these courses. Each mini course 
is designed to provide intensive review and 
Instruction, in a group setting, dealing with 
a specific topic in which students are deficient. 
Mini courses are scheduled at the request of 
instructors of college courses from which stu- 
dents will come; or for certain general topics, 
such as those in the study skills area, when 
the Director of Developmental Education deems 
it appropriate. Like the tutorial service. 
Mini Courses are free and are open to any reg- 
istered Lorain County Community College student. 

Let me give you an example so that you can get 
a better picture of the way our Mini Courses 
work. Last year, the instructor of one of our 
nursing classes discovered that many of her 
students were having trouble studying their 
textbook. They could read the words - but had 
trouble getting and retaining the ideas which 
the words represented. She called me, I sched- 
uled a classroom for an hour convenient for her 
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students and gave them a two session demonstra- 
tion and discussion of an effective procedure 
for studying their nursing text* The instruc- 
tor of a surveying course discovered th? !C 
of his students were unable to use right aiijle 
trigonometry, an essential skill In his survey- 
ing class* \ talked with Ms students to de- 
termine when they had free time, arranged to 
have a D.E. math Instructor talk with the sur- 
veying Instructor to determine more precisely 
the exact skills the boys needed, and scheduled 
a mini course which currently meets twice each 
week to give these surveying students the help 
they needf 

Mini Courses were first introduced in the spring 
of 1971 and were slow to catch on. But, their 
use has been steadily increasing since then* 

Last year we ran Mini Courses covering 27 dif- 
ferent topics and enrolling ^83 students. 
Figure 1 shows specific titles of Mini Courses 
and enrollment in each for 1972-73. 

Now that you have some understanding of how our 
total Developmental Education program operates, 
I want to devote the remainder of my presenta- 
tion to a discussion of the reading portion of 
the program. 

We include reading Instruction in all three 
aspects of our Developmental Education program - 
D.E. courses, tutoring and mini courses. How- 
ever, the bulk of our reading instruction is 
provided in the formal D.E. courses, while 
tutoring and mini courses lean more heavily 
toward the study skills related to reading. 
Therefore, most of my remaining discussion will 
center around our formal D.E. reading courses. 

We have three formal D.E. reading courses desig- 
nated: 

D.E. 070 - Fundamentals of Effective Reading 
a 5 hour course 

erJc -^^^ 
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D.E. 073 - College Reading Skills 

a 3 hour course 
D.E. 07^ - Speed Reading 

a 3 hour course' 

As mentioned earlier, students enroll In these 
courses, pay their fees and attend regularly 
scheduled classics just as they would for any 
other college course. However, these courses 
are non-credit and thus, do not count toward 
graduation requirements. 

The Speed Reading course, while very popular, 
Js the one least needed by our students. There- 
fore, 1 would like to Ignore Speed Reading from 
this point on and confine my remarks Instead 
to our other two reading courses ^ 070 Funda- 
mentals of Effective Reading and 073 College 
Reading Skil Is. 

First, let's consider the 070 course which Is 
our most basic, or remedial reading course. 
This course is for students having rather severe 
reading problems. Those students ranking below 
the 24th percentile on the Nelson Denny Reading 
Test total score are advised to enroll In 070. 
Available data shows that a very substantial 
number of our students, usually more than 30% 
of those taking the placement tests, fall below 
this 24th %\]e cut-off point. 

Content of the 070 course can best be described 
as Individualized group Instruction. During 
the first week of the quarter, we administer a 
series of seml-dlagnostic group tests which 
give us a starting point for selecting Instruc- 
tional materials and starting levels. Test 
Instruments used Include the California Reading 
Test - Advanced form X, the WestlnghoMse Rele- 
vance of Words Diagnostic Survey and an adapta- 
tion of the SRA Reading for Understanding Place- 
ment Guide. Using results from these tests as 
a guide, Instructional materials are then assigned. 
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Rather than a completely Individualized setting 
then, whereby students work on whatever Inter- 
ests them on a particular day, a fairly rigid 
schedule Is followed. For example, on Mondays, 
we usually work on the required te t FREE TO 
READ by Bamman, Hyama and Prescott which Is 
used to provide some continuity and a brief 
review of skills for the entire class. Tues- 
days usually are devoted to work In spelling, 
vocabulary or word analysis with students work- 
ing In groups established on the basis of test 
scores In combination with student Interests. 
Wednesdays are usually devoted to a whole class 
activity such as critical reading or perhaps 
lecture demonstrations on selected <;tudy skills 
topics, such as studying college textbooks or 
preparation for and taking tests and examina- 
tions. Thursdays are usually devoted to Indi- 
vidual work with selected comprehension, vocab- 
ulary or rate materials. And Fridays are usual- 
ly reserved for work with Power Builder materi- 
als from one of the SRA Reading Labs, with the 
exact level being established at first on 
the basis of test scores and subsequently 
termlned by Individual per rormances . Also, 
beginning sometime during the second half of 
the quarter, rate and comprehension work with 
the Controlled Reader Jr's Is done on Thursdays 
or Fridays. 

The last week of the quarter is devoted to 
evaluation which Includes alternate versions of 
the California Reading Test and the RFU Place- 
ment Guide given at the beginning of the quarter, 
and also, a final examination covering content 
of lectures and skills covered In the textbook. 
A student evaluation of his own progress and of 
the course Is also Included. 

Now I would like to turn your attention to D.E. 
073 - College Reading Skills. This three hour 
course is intended as a developmental course 
for those students somewhat deficient In read- 
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ing but not seriously so. D*E. 073 ii> recom- 
mended for those studentr who rank between the 
24th and ijSth ^ile for total reading on the 
Nelson Denny Reading Test. Like the 070 course 
just discussed, the first few class sessions in 
the College Reading Skills course are devoted 
to testing. Tests used Include the MHBSS Read- 
ing Test by Or, Raygor and the MHBSS Vocabulary 
Test, also by Dr. Raygor, and an adaptation of 
the SRA-RFU Placement Guide. Alternate forms 
of these tests are also administered as post- 
tests at the end of the quarter. 

Instructional activities in the 073 College 
Reading Skills course are Individualized to 
some extent, but much less so than Is true In 
the more remedial 070 course. Primary emphasis 
of the 073 course is on Improvement of vocabu- 
lary, comprehension rate and flexibility. Heavy 
emphasis Is also given to techniques for study- 
ing college textbooks. Instructional materials 
and equipment include the SRA Reading for 
Understanding Lab, the EDL Controlled Reader 
Jrs. and several components from the McGraw- 
Hill Basic Skills System, Reading for Signifi- 
cant Facts by Raygor, Reading for the Main Idea 
by Raygor and Basic Vocabulary Skills by Nancy 
Davis. We also use the EDL Skimming and Scan- 
ning materials. 

And now, the ultimate question Is, **ls our 
reading program effective?^' Yes, we think It 
Is. Student evaluations of their own progress 
and of the course are very positive. Compari- 
son of pre- and post-test scores reveal out- 
standing gains for many Individual students, 
and modest but consistent galnsvhen class mean 
scores are compared. Unfortunately, the gains 
of class mean scores are not great enough to 
appear to be significant - no statistical tests 
for significance have been performed as yet. 
And finally we are currently conducting a 
follow-up study, the preliminary results of 
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which appear to Indicate that successful comple- 
tion of our reading courses, and other D.E. 
courses, result In a lower rate of attrition 
during the first year In college. 
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READING TO PERCEIVE ORGANIZATION 
A NEGLECTED COMPREHENSION SKILL 



Joseph A. Fisher 
Drake University 

INTRODUCTION 

Reading teachers universally agree that a person 
cannot be said to be reading unless he Is also 
comprehending. Stated as a principle, compre- 
hension of the printed word Is a primary ob- 
jective and the ultimate purpose of reading 
Instruction. Therefore, the Improvement of com- 
prehension skills Is the real substance of any 
reading improvement program. It Is not at all 
surprising then that much research effort has 
been directed at clarifying the notion of com- 
prehension and the processes It Involves. 

In the practical sphere, It Is not absolutely 
necessary to understand the entire nature of 
comprehension or to be able to Identify all the 
factors Involved In the process to devise more 
effective comprehension building programs* 
Reading teachers should concentrate on explor- 
ing creative and Innovative teaching techniques, 
materials, and approaches which can prove use- 
ful In Improving comprehension skills. Man has 
been quite effective In developing the elec- 
tronic age while remaining essentially ignorant 
of the ultimate nature of magnetism* 

WHAT IS COMPREHENSION? 

The scientific study of comprehension is im- 
mensely complicated by the fact that grasping 
meaning from the printed page Is dependent upon 
an individual's reactions to the totality of 
his past life experiences. Comprehension must 
be viewed as an organlsmlc or even as a ^'person- 
ality'* reaction* The meaning derived in the 
process of comprehension Is unique to each in- 
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dividual because his personal life experiences, 
past reading experiences, and physiological 
responsiveness to these experiences are all 
unique. 

Most will agree that reading can neither be 
adequately explained nor effectively taught 
as a kind of building process In which the 
reader combines a series of meaningful symbols 
to arrive at what is essentially an additive 
or reorganized form of known elements. Com- 
prehension Is not really explained by analyzing 
in Isolated component parts anymore than one 
can explain a kaleidoscope by studying the 
pieces which make it up. Yet an additive per- 
ceptual process somehow does seem to form the 
physical basis for comprehension. 

One who reflects on the problem further is im- 
pressed with the essential role that organiza- 
tional patterns play in the communication of 
thought quite apart from the elements which 
are organized. Whatever process accounts for 
the phenomena of thought, when \i is communi- 
cated effectively It Is organized according to 
definite linguistic rules or patterns. It is 
remarkable, therefore, that more attention has 
not been given these patterns of organization 
by teachers in their efforts to improve com- 
prehension ski 1 Is. 

Evidence of the Importance of organizational 
patterns is commonplace. Consider the wo; ds-- 
ran and may. As mere random words these terms 
do not communicate. Vet, any random noun and 
verb will communicate if they are placed In the 
proper sequence. ''May ran." Now the same 
words constitute a complete thought, but only 
because of the semantic relationships implied 
In their sequential organization, not because 
the elements themselves are any different. 
This phenomena associated with comprehension 
skills appears to have been largely neglected 
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both by the authors oF manuals for the improve- 
ment of comprehension skills and by the reading 
teachers themselves, not because It is diffi- 
cult to appreciate, but because It Is an as- 
sumed skill. This assumption must be justified. 
Experience has shown that many students do not 
really understand this sort of language pattern 
wel 1 . 

It would seem useful, therefore, to develop a 
carefully planned attack on this facet of read- 
ing comprehension—the skills required to rec- 
ognize the organizational method employed by 
writers to convey their meaning. Until the 
reader Is capable of organizing the Information 
represented by the symbols, the teacher cannot 
effectively clarify the specific element which 
IS blocking comprehension. 

The teacher must realize that the student may 
not comprehend because of deficiencies In 
either one or both of two different but con- 
current thought processes. The reader may 
know the Ideas (vocabulary), but not grasp the 
organization of the communication, or he may be 
able to grasp the organization of the communi- 
cation (organizational sequence) but lack an 
understanding of the meaning of the specific 
component parts of the sequence. He may react 
to **ran** and "may** as random words and not 
understand, or he may react to "May ran" with- 
out knowing what one of the words means, and 
not understand; or it is possible that both of 
these nfiay be operating simultaneously to block 
communication. In any of these cases, the stu- 
dent will not comprehend the meaning of the 
wr I ter • 

Efforts to supply suitable training materials 
for the Improvement of comprehension skills 
should provide training In the various tech- 
niques used by writers to communicate. Second- 
ary reading teachers, especially, need in- 
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structlonal nnaterlals which are designed pri- 
marily to help the student develop a better 
knowledge of how Ideas are oganlzed tor pur- 
poses of communication because writing at this 
level is regularly more complex. Not only will 
such materials serve as a direct aid to Im- 
proving reading comprehension, but they will 
enable the teacher to focus more directly on 
the specific elemental factors (vocabulary) 
which may be blocking effective communication. 
An effective comprehension training program, 
in short, must be one which Is developed on the 
premise that the student needs to understand 
both bow communication is taking place and what 
Is being communicated before he can be said to 
really understand or comprehend. This is es- 
pecially true at levels which require the stu- 
dent to learn Independently through reading. 

Observing students in their attempts to master 
their reading assignments. It has become ap- 
parent that the sorts of skills needed to do 
an efficient job of reading for meaning are 
very much the same as those used In making an 
effective outline and summary statement; there- 
fore, the kind of comprehension skills which 
these students need to be using should be de- 
veloped around outlining and precis writing 
techniques. In this way, the student learns 
both to recognize organization and express his 
understanding. This seems to require four 
major skills: 

1. The ability to recognize what the 
author is saying and express this 
meaning In the fewest possible words. 

2. The ability to recognize how the 
sequence of main ideas of a selec- 
tion are related to one another so 
that the larger organizational 
pattern of the writer can be used as 
an aid to understanding and memory. 
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3* The ability to organize details 
under their proper topics so that 
they can be clearly unde^ztood 
and effectively Integrated through 
the creation of strong association 
patterns. 

^. The ability to write an effective 
summary statement or precis of the 
entire selection to insure under- 
standing and provide an opportunity 
for application and future review. 

A very serious deficiency in tr.e student's com- 
prehension skills lies in his passivity. In a 
very real sense, the only way to teach compre- 
hension is through guidinn the processes of 
understanding; therefore, the exercises designed 
to improve active participation on the part of 
the reader in the thought processes of the 
writer must themselves be prepared in such a 
way that the student actively participates in 
their development. This result is probably 
best achieved by programming the exercises in 
question. The most effective program developed 
to teach these skills should force the student 
to focus his attention on the basic rhetorical 
devices used by writers to explain, clarify, 
and otherwise develop their Ideas. It must 
progressively guld<» the student to discover 
for himself how medning is conveyed by the 
sentence and how transformations and transposi- 
tions in word order and function are used to 
give emphasis to particular ideas. When he has 
a thorough grasp of how sequence gives rise to 
meaning, he must learn how skeletal units are 
qualified to produce specific shades of mean- 
ing by the addition of modifiers and come to 
appreciate how groups of words, clauses, or 
phrases can be employed as substitutes for these 
modifiers. 
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These basic organizational facts may appear 
obvious--so obvious that most teachers are 
likely to overlook them as primary processes 
Involved in reading comprehension. However, 
unless they are thoroughly understood , the 
student is not ready to be taught how sentences 
are combined according to this same basic pat- 
tern to develop paragraphs. The basic communi- 
cation of the sentence is "Who did (or is) 
what," the basic communication of the para- 
graph is the same. The agent or doer is thf. 
subject of the sentence; its counterpart In 
the paragraph is the topic sentence. Just as 
the elements of the sentence can be further 
clarified by modification, the topic sentence 
of a paragraph is clarified by developmental 
sentences. Paragraph ideas are developed 
through the techniques of definition, repeti- 
tion, i 1 lust rat ion , and justification. It is 
at this point that the student must begin 
attacking the basic comprehension problem he 
faces in reading his text. 

Once he is able to identify the essential ele- 
ments of the communication, he can be taught 
to reduce the paragraph to manageable size for 
retention purposes. He must understand that 
this "thought reduction" process is the con- 
tribution he, the reader, makes toward compre- 
hending what he reads. If he eliminates too 
much or confuses the content of this reduced 
statement, he fails to comprehend accurately. 

I have remarked earlier that we often meet 
students who are able to comprehend individual 
paragraphs In this sense, yet fall to grasp 
the meaning of larger units of writing. Beyond 
the ability to comprehend paragraphs, the stu- 
dent must also be able to apply this same pro- 
cess of thought reduction to a series of para- 
graphs. There seems to be two ways of knowing 
whether this, in fact, takes place; either the 
student expands his "Who did what" model to 
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encompass a series of paragraphs and develops 
an outline, or he composes a statement which 
summarizes the combined essential meaning of 
the series of paragraplis. 

The outline is probably the best evidence a 
student can give of his ability to recognize 
the essential thought and organization of a 
selection because to prepare it requires a 
considerable degree of understanding, but even 
this is not always enough. The mere ability 
to recognize or identify the elements of the 
outline is no guarantee that the meaning it 
represents Is understood — recognition, in 
other words, Is only a part (however important) 
of comprehension. It is not until the student 
is able to express the meaning of the whole 
outline in his own wcrds-'-that is, bring to 
bear oi: it Ihc totality of his past experiences— 
that we are able to determine the real nature 
of his comprehension. Therefore, the require- 
ment that a student be able to make a precls-- 
a clear, orderly, and concise statement of the 
content of what he has read is really a neces- 
sary consideration in evaluating comprehension. 
Because a good precis is concise , it Is easier 
to remember; because it is orderly , it is a true 
reflection of the author's message; because it 
Is clear , it represents the meaningful Integra- 
tion of this material by the reader. 

Reading to perceive organization is not suffi- 
ciently stressed in the general reading Im- 
provement programs offered to college students 
today. It deserves more attention because it 
serves both as a means of grasping meaning 
and as the medium through which this understand- 
ing is communicated to the teacher. By under- 
standing better how communication takes ploce, 
the student can more easily comprehend what 
he reads and convey his understanding to others. 
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THE USE OF PEER LEADERS 
IN STUDY SKILLS GROUPS 



Dennis L. Nord 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 

During the summer of 1971, a program for de- 
livering study skills Improvement to students 
In their residence halls came under considera- 
tion. Ryan's work (1967) suggested a tested 
model making use of residence advisors (RAk) 
as leaders of small groups of students working 
on study skills. Ryan's report indicated the 
RA's role was changed at Oregon State Univer- 
slty towards - more educationally relevant 
stance. The study skills project was useful 
in helping to effect that change. At VP! and 
SU, a concern for making a similar change in 
the ro!e of the RA's was expressed by the 
coordinator of housing. Ryan's research estab- 
lished that peer leaders (undergraduate RA's) 
could effect study skills improvement by work- 
ing with small groups of students in their resi- 
dence halls. 

Brown and Zunker (Brown, 1965; Brown 6 Zunker, 
1966; Zunker 6 Brown, 1966) provide additional 
datd regarding the efficacy of the peer leader 
as an agent In study skills Improvement. These 
data In combination with Ryan's data warrant 
the conclusion that students can work with 
other students to bring about study skills Im- 
provement. 

On the basis of this precedent, a project was 
developed to fit the following set of local 
parameters. No renumeration was possible for 
group leaders' work In the project. There 
was a maximum of one professional person on a 
quarter-time basis to coordinate the project. 
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An experimental course was Implemented by giving 
RA's three hours of credit. That required the 
project to be put on a time frame of one quar- 
ter for tr^-Jning and practice. The first quar- 
ter was seen prlmarly as an experimental trial 
of the ccncepf.s and methods Invob'ed, Study 
sklll^ Improvement of the participants was the 
primary purpose for Implementing this project, 
A secondary purpose was to provide training In 
study skills information and small group tech**- 
nique concepts to the resident advisors. 

METHOD 

Format of Project 

Ryan's specific cue response and reinforcement 
method was selected as the basic model for this 
project. The specific method consists of a 
group leader asking a cue question of a small 
group and reinforcing any appropriate responses 
with verbal and social responses. (See Ryan^ 
1967, for details.) In addition, an informa- 
tion function was added to the specific treat- 
ment. This consisted of the group leader pre- 
senting the cue question, reinforcing the ap- 
propriate responses or extinguishing inappro- 
priate responses, and then auding relevant In- 
formation on that topic that did not arise in 
discussion. In other words, it consisted of 
all the elements used by Ryan with the addition 
of the group leader adding Information that was 
apparently not available to the participants 
prior to the session. 

Resident Advisors Solicitation and Training 

The resident advisors were solicited during the 
summer by mafl and were asked If they would like 
to participate in the project in return for 
three hours credit in an experimental course. 
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No specific selection process was used for the 
project Itself. However, a selection process 
was used by the housing office for obtaining 
RA's for their positions. Brown (1965) has 
used an extensive selection process In picking 
group leaders for study skills projects and 
sees that as an Important part of providing 
good service. However, Ryan's project relied 
almost entirely on the resident advisor selec- 
tion process. This was seen by the author as 
an adequate means of screening out Inappropriate 
persons. There were seven male and seven fe- 
male RA's fal 1 quarter, one female and 15 male 
RA's winter quarter, and six female and six 
male RA's spring quarter. Ten RA|s worked more 
than one quarter. The first four weeks of 
training each quarter had a heavy emphasis on 
learning about study skills and on reviewing 
the relevant literature In psychology and edu- 
cation. RA's were also involved In discussing 
their own educational experiences and evaluat- 
ing the activities that had been most useful 
to them as students. The training for the small 
group leadership consisted of role playing, how 
to start the group, how to ask questions, how 
to reinforce appropriate responses, how to use 
extinction, and when to provide Information. 
Later in the quarter, the class met primarily 
as a seminar group to discuss problems that 
were arising In the small groups and to role 
play alternative solutions. The amount of 
time In class consisted of 12 hours for the 
first four weeks and eight hours for the last 
six weeks making a total of 20 hours In clas5. 
The amount of time RA's were in small group 
sessions varied from three and one half hours 
to seven hours. Their preparation time Is not 
known. 

Group Procedures 

The small groups were four participants and one 
RA group leader. Group leaders worked only 
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with participants of the same sex. The small 
size of the group was a function of the size 
of available rooms. Also maximum Individual 
Interaction seemed dependent on small group 
size. The group participants were solicited 
In the residence halls where the Individual 
RA's were located. Participants were randomly 
selected from the volunteer group. There were 
only enough extra volunteers to constitute a single 
volunteer control group. The small groups met 
either In the resident advisor's room or in 
one of the study lounges In the residence hall. 

The series of meetings during the fall quarter 
consisted of seven weekly, half-hour sessions. 
The first session consisted of a brief orien- 
tation and some time for talking about reasons 
for being In college. The second session In- 
volved scheduling followed by the third session 
on notetaklng. The fourth session covered 
reading techniques, the fifth Involved test 
strategies, the sixth was on paper writing, 
and the seventh Involved projecting grades and 
evaluating the project. 

Over the period of the first year, several 
variations were made on these series of sessions 
During the fall quarter all the participants 
were freshmen and tne series proceeded as noted 
above. In the winter quarter the seven sessions, 
were administered In half as much time, I.e., 
three and one-half weeks. That meant two 
sessions each week. Most of the RA's ran two 
groups In the winter; one during the first half 
of the quarter, the other during the second 
half of the quarter. Sessions were again held 
one each week. An eighth session was added to 
the series and the sessions were Increased to 
^5 minutes. Furthermore, participants were 
given printed materials to aid recall of study 
skills concepts. During the fall of 1973, the 
project continued as In the spring quarter with 
two exceptions. The unique feature added during 
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the fall quarter consisted of a two and one 
half-hour workshop provided at the Counseling 
Center. All of the RA's and their participants 
were able to choose TouF topics from eleven 
possible topics related to Improving study 
performance and student life. One of ♦lie 
sessions was dropped from the series and they 
were returned to a half-hour each> one time 
weekly. The emphasis this fall has been for 
the RA' s to provide support and motivation 
and to attempt to mold their small groups Into 
a base for encouraging academic achievement. 
The workshop at the Counseling Center was 
designed to alleviate some of the pressure on 
the RA's as the sole study skills expert the 
participants would contact. Furthermore, it 
provided a chance for the student participants 
to familiarize themselves with what other 
resources are available for study skills Im- 
provement In the Counseling Center* 

Evaluation and Project Results 

Fall Evaluation * For the fall of 1971 there 
were a number of questions regarding the via- 
bility of the project. The primary question 
was one regarding the amount of motivation RA^s 
would have based on three hours of course 
credit, I.e. would they be willing to Invest 
the necessary time? An equally important 
question concerned RA's training concurrent with 
their service function as group leaders. 
Finally, the question of how well the partici- 
pants would respond to the project on our 
campus required an answer. These questions 
were answered during the first quarter. 

The resident advisors proved to be very enthus- 
iastic about the project. Partly this seems to 
be a result of their Interest in changing their 
role from one of disciplinarian to that of 
helper. The concurrent training and practice 
led to some difficulties. Mainly, It was not 
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possible for the RA to have all the Information 
needed at the beginning of the project. In 
answer to the third question, the general re- 
sponse of the participants was favorable 
during the fall quarter. Table I provides data 
regarding the attendance over all three quarters. 
Attendance ran consistently over 30% Indicating 
a high degree of involvement. Almost all of 
the participants Indicated that the project 
was enjoyable. It was found that even though 
the group leaders were not always seen as 
being Influential In changing behavior, the 
project was still seen as being useful to the 
student. The RA's responded favorably this 
first quarter and 11 of \k Indicated that they 
would like to continue work In the study skills 
improvement program. Furthermore, the Brown- 
Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
was given before and after the participants 
had been through the project and on each of 
the seven scales the change was significant 
at the five percent level. 

Table II provides grades for male and female 
treatment students for the fall quarter. The 
male treatment group made a significant In- 
crease from fall to spring quarter (t « 2.02, 
p<.05)« The random control group (matched 
by high school rank) males obtained signifi- 
cantly higher fall grades than the treatment 
group but made no Increase over the academic 
year. For the females, the fall quarter showed 
very little difference among the three groups. 

Due to the rather discouraging grade compari- 
sons with control groups, the following spring 
In May, the fall participants were Interviewed 
to determine their opinions regarding the pro- 
ject. Fourty-slx of the original 56 {SZ%) were 
obtained for Interview. About 30% Indicated 
that they still felt the project was useful. 
Ninety-four percent claimed they were applying 
methods learned during participation six months 
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YES 
942 



TAULb 1 



Questions 



DiJ you enjoy 
working on the 
Special Study 
Project? 



Did your Croup*** 69% 
Leader influence 
your behavior in 
any way? 

Would you recom- 
mend the Special 
Study Project to 
other BtUQcntn with 
study problemu? 

Are you »tudylnK 
better thMn be- 
fore the project? 

Attendance Hate 



PROJECT EVALUATION. PARTICIPANT RESPONSES BY QUARTER OF PARTICIPATION 



Fall (54)* 



NO 
6% 



92% 



Wlnter^^ (53)** 



YES 
B9X 

nx 

100:1; 



nx 



NO 

in 

26% 
0% 



26^ 



Winter2(36)** 



YES 
89% 

6711: 

92% 



56% 



NO 

iir 

33% 
8% 



44% 



Wintcr5j(89)** Spring (72) 



YES 
89% 

71% 

97% 



NO 
11% 

29% 

3% 



66% 



34% 



92% 



YES 
93% 

63% 

97% 



7% 
37% 
3% 



72% 



28% 



92% 



* NumberB in parenthesis indicate participant group sizei 

* u^..^„. given as follows Wlnterj^- first half of quarter, Winterj- nccond half 

tan for both halves* 



** Winter Quarter responses are t^Aven as kuxiuwb wi 
participants, Winterj^ - is mean for both halves* 
*^* Ambivalent responses full in ''NO*' category- 
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TABLE II FALL* 1971 PARTICIPANTS^ GRADES COMPARED WITH CONTROL GROUPS BY qUARTER 







Fall 




Winter 


Spring 


MALES 




X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


Treatment 


15 


1.90 


.66 


2.02 


.74 


2.30 


.51 


Control 


15 


2.64 


1 .02 


2.61 


.90 


2.68 


.82 


Stratified by HSR 
















Treatment » lower half 


6 


1.62 


.54 


1.99 


.68 


2.20 


.51 


Control, lower half 


6 


2.41 


1.36 


2.44 


1.16 


2.58 


.92 


Treatment, upper half 


9 


2.22 


.65 


2.05 


.82 


2.37 


.53 


Control^ upper half 


9 


2.80 


.77 


2.71 


.73 


2.74 


.80 


FEMALES 
















Treatment 


23 


2,50 


.66 


2.52 


.69 


2.45 


.66 


Control, Random 


23 


2.40 


.72 


2.32 


.58 


2.40 


.70 


Control » Volunteer 


21 


2.69 


.57 


2.63 


.75 


2.91 


.70 


Stratified by HSR 
















Treatment, lower half 


10 


2,26 


• 70 


L » Zj 




2 . 22 


.75 


Control y random 


8 


2.04 


.89 


2.24 


.72 


2.33 


.63 


lower half 














tjuiiLruX| voxunceor 


1 n 




. ^9 


2.19 


.71 


2.63 


.66 


lower half 














Treatment, upper half 


13 


2.68 


.58 


2.75 


.58 


2.63 


.53 


Control random^ upper 


15 


2.59 


.54 


2.37 


.52 


2.44 


.75 


half 
















Control, volunteer 


1 V 


2.97 


.63 


3.02 


.33 


3.17 


.43 


upper half 

















^ All Fall participants were Irestunen. 
A* Oiily Sa with complete data are included. 
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earlier. A sizeable number (63^) found the 
groups provided a social outlet. Because there 
was a question regarding the possibility that 
a student might feel over-confident because 
of this project, they were asked If they had 
a false security because of participation. 
Almost all (65%) stated they felt no false 
security because. of the project. Furthermore, 
almost all (98%) would recommend the project 
to a friend that was having study difficulties. 
And even a reasonable percentage (61%) re- 
ported they were passing on information ob- 
tained In the project to friends. 

Winter Evaluation . During the winter quarter, 
the participants were all males. Again, par- 
ticipant response was mostly favorable. In 
Table I the results are broken down in Wtnter| 
and Winter2 for convenience in comparing 
participants who were Involved during the first 
half of that quarter and the second half of 
that quarter. The primary difference between 
these two groups appears as a response to the 
question, "Are you studying better than before 
the project?" Those students who participated 
during the second half of that quarter seemed 
to respond less favorably to that question, 
with only 56% answering affirmative In compari- 
son with 7^% for first half participants. On 
that basis it appears more useful to work with 
students during the first half of the quarter 
in order to obtain a change in behavior. (Ob- 
viously, there are other confounding factors 
here.) A comparison with the spring quarter 
evaluation indicates that the first winter 
session report on study behavior is on a par 
with students who went through an entire eight 
weeks in the project. 

Grades from fall and spring were used as pre- 
and post-measures for the winter quarter parti- 
cipants as seen in Table III. The total group 
(all male) made a significant Improvement in 
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WINTER* 1971 - 1972 PARTICIPANTS^ FALL AND SPRING GRADES 



ro 

45- 



Totals 


N 


Fall 

X 


S.D. 


d 


X 


Spring 
S*D. 


r 


t 


Treatmant 

Control 


71 
64 


2.38 
2.38 


.82 
.73 


• 20 
.06 


2.58 
2.44 


• 72 

• 75 


• 65 

• 54 


2.60*1^ 
ns 


Clasa 


















Treatment Froah 
Control Froah 


23 
21 


1.84 
2.09 


• 74 

.55 


• 42 

• 06 


2.26 
2.15 


.70 
.50 


• 58 
.55 


3.00** 
ns 


Traatmant Soph 
Control Soph 


37 
32 


2,63 
2.54 


.79 
.80 


• 16 

.02 


2.79 
2.56 


.75 
.89 


.65 
• 49 


ns 
ns 


Treatment Jr. 
Control Upper 


10 
11 


2.65 
2.51 


• 55 
.74 


-.07 
• 11 


2.58 
2.62 


.43 
.60 


.33 
.80 


ni 

ns 


Treatment Sr. 


1 


2.40 






2.71 








Stratified by HSR ^Treatment Sw onlv^ 














lower 1/3 
middle 1/3 
upper 1/3 


26 
23 
22 


1.91 
2.58 
2.72 


.68 
.46 
.50 




2.31 
2.62 
2.88 


.43 
.49 
.73 


.65 
.44 
.74 


4.17** 
ns 
ns 



* AU Winter Vurticipants were male. 
** Significant beyond ,01 level for repeated measures t. 
*** Includes one saniorj 10 Juniors 
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SPRDJG PAHTICIPAKT PRE CURaE^^: GRMgS 







Pre 




Current 








n 


X 


S«D« 


X 


S.O. 


r 


C 


H«l«t 


23 


2.59 


1.46 


2.79 


1.35 


.93 


2.00* 




17 


2.36 


.56 


2.S0 


.60 


.80 


1.56 


Ciatt 

Fcosh 


16 


2*59 


1.73 


2.57 


1.53 


.96 


na 


Sophonore 


10 


2.22 


.75 


2.46 


.90 


.8A 


1.50 


Junior 


14 


2.57 


.37 


2.93 


.66 


.56 


3.60** 


Senior 


0 














Stratified by HSR (nale and female combined) 








Lower 1/3 


15 


2.70 


1.78 


2.75 


1.58 


.96 


ns 


Mid 1/3 


11 


2*38 


.51 


2.57 


.75 


.82 


1.36 


Upper 1/3 


U 


2.36 


.59 


2.66 


.67 


.73 


2.31* 


♦ Significant beyond 
** Significant beyond 


.03 

.01 tevej 


for one 
for pne 


tailed 
tailed 


t-test 
t-test 


for re;>eatcd neasutes. 
for repeated neasures. 
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grades In the spring quarter over the fall 
quarter Increasing .20 on a 4.00 scale. An 
analysis of covariance using class as an in* 
dependent variable and high school rank as the 
covariate indicated that within the treatment 
group there was no significant differences 
among the classes despite the large amount of 
change made by the freshmen class participants. 
A comparison was made by analysis of variance 
on d scores in a 2 x 3 factorial (class x treat- 
ment^ yielded no significant main or inter- 
action effects. A t;*test between the treatment 
freshmen and the control freshmen produced a 
significant t_ f or the difference id) between 
the fall and spring grades. Treatment fresh- 
men improved .kO in their grades in comparison 
with a .02 for the control freshmen (See 
Table V). 

In conclusion the results for the winter quarter 
provides some evidence that the project helped 
the freshmen student improve their grades sig- 
nificantly. In addition, the Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes provided evidence that 
the treatment students made a significant in- 
crease in their reported study behavior. 

Spring Evaluation . For the spring quarter 
participants the response looks much like the 
winter quarter participants as seen in Table L 
Table IV provides grade information on the 
treatment students during the winter and spring 
quarters only. These results Indicate the 
males have made a significant increase during 
the spring quarter over the winter quarter 
grades. Furthermore, it indicates that the 
junior males are the ones that made the most 
change In grade* A one-way analysis of 
variance on the change scores (d^) indicates 
no significant difference in rate of change 
between the freshmen, sophomore, and junior 
classes. Also Indicated in Table IV is that 
students in the upper third of their high 
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TABLE V 

Intergroup Comparisons on Grade Change 



WINM N d df t P 

Treatment upper class vs 11 -.Qi* „ „ noc . nc 

Treatment Frosh 23 ^ / 

^ (two tailed) 

Treatment Frosh vs 23 .^0 9111 ✓ nc 

Control Frosh 2I .02 , "^'"l f-"^ 

(one tailed) 
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school rank are the ones who significantly 
Improved their grades. These data seem to be 
in conflict with the data of the winter quarter 
students which Indicated freshmen made the 
best use of the project and from the lower 
third of the high school rank were those who 
seemed to be making the largest changes. As 
with the previous two quarters, the spring 
quarter participants made a significant In- 
crease on all of the SSHA scales. A control 
group has not as yet been developed to make 
comparison with the spring quarter partici- 
pants. A total of ^0 RA's worked with 251 
participants during the academic year. Com- 
plete data files were not available for all 
participants. 

DISCUSSION 

One of the anomalies of this project is that 
the male students benefited most. In the past, 
in Ryan's work and in others, It has been 
noted that females usually respond more favor- 
ably to study skills improvement programs. 
Improvement of academic performance can result 
in better grades or more free time or some 
combination of the two. The validity, there- 
fore, of using grades as a criterion Is at 
best questionable. Indeed the purpose of this 
type of project Is to help people improve for 
whatever reasons they deem appropriate. This 
Fall (1972) an attempt is being made to Identify 
students according to the purpose they chose 
(I.e. grade improvement or increase In non- 
study time). By Identifying the participant's 
goals a more realistic evaluation may be pos- 
sible. The available data do seem to indicate 
that students view this project as having favor- 
able consequences on their lives and In some 
cases the project produced an increase In aca- 
demic performance as measured by grades. 
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SPELLING AND READING ARE VISUAL SKILLS 



Helen S. Wolf 
Northfleld, Illinois 

Most reading research has been based on the 
theory that if the efficient reader's eye 
movements and thought processes could be 
identified, effective reading methods could be 
developed. This type of research has found 
that: 

1. Most students Co not make urjgrammat*- 
cal or meaningless errors or substi- 
tutions (Goodman, 1969; Weber, 1970). 

2. Skilled readers intuitively use phrase 
or thought unit markers (Levin, 1970) • 

3# Readers probably gain knowledge by a 
constructive process of analyzing and 
synthesizing distinctive word featjres 
(Neisser, 1967). 

No optimum unit for teaching reading 
has been identified (Wanat, 1972). 

5. Pronounceabi 1 i ty Is not a factor, but 
"letter groups In characteristic pos- 
itions are evidently important fea- 
tures In word-recognltlon" (Gibson, 
1963) • 

6. Seeing a word in sound units hinders 
the poor speller. (Russell, 1967)* 

7. Sound syllabication is a test of read- 
ing skills, not an aid in learning to 
read (Shuy, 1969). 

Although this Is only a sampling of findings, 
a survey of published research indicates that 
Bruner's advice that "the fundamental structure 
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of material to be learned should be presented 
in a form that can be apprehended intuitively" 
has not been followed in the reading field. 

This paper proposes a code for organizing the 
structure of all languages so their visual 
clues to spelling, pronunciation, syntax, and 
meaning are visible. It will show through this 
code what the distinctive word features are 
that act as guidelines to logic in spelling 
and to meaning search in reading. 

PROCEDURE 

To discover the establifhed structure of the 
English language, etymological dictionaries 
were studied because they provide not only the 
historical changes that have taken place in a 
word's form and meaning, but they give =» word's 
root and stem forms, which sometimes are iden- 
tical. Stem identification also established 
the letters in prefixes and suffixes. These 
etymological I y verified units revealed that 
stenii, prefixes and suffixes could be classi- 
fied in six groups on the basis of their final 
vowels and consonants. This organi;^atlon not 
only provided visual clues for reasoned spell- 
ing and pronunciation, but indicated the way 
each part of a word should be viewed to find 
grammatical and meaning clues in the reading 
process . 

SUFFIXES 

Because suffix units are to words what function 
words are to sentences, and because they appear 
on a page as frequently as function words, their 
characteristics will be discussed first. 

Although suffixes are usually presented in vo- 
cabularly and English texts with their diction- 
ary meanings, their primary function in most 
words, other than Greek-derived ones, is to 
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show syntax and to point to the meaning units 
of words. A knowledge of suffixes that uni- 
formly indicate categories such as smallness, 
persons, or beliefs is valuable, but instant 
recognition of a word's suffix units as clues 
to the grammatical structure of a word or 
sentence facilitates spelling and reading. 
Often they are the largest part of a word. 

There are less than one hundred suffixes. 
Thorndike Identified eleven as used frequently: 
-ion -tion, --ation, -er, -y, -al, -ent, -ful, 
-ty, -1y, -ure. These eleven <^orm combinations 
which demonstrate the reasons the Individual 
who does not see spelling as a regular joining 
of structure units, produces misspelled words. 
Note the number of double I's that are neces- 
ary for each of the following suffixes to keep 
Its Identity: -ally, -fully, -urally, -lonally, 
-ent (ally* 

Classifying suffixes according to their final 
vowels and consonants, as they are in the table 
below, reveals visual clues for spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and syntax. This grouping reveals 
the pitfalls that may trap the speller or 
reader who Is unaware of word patterns. 

Class I contains units that end In one vowel 
tol lowed by two consonants. All of these suf- 
fixes are easily recognized and spelled* How- 
ever, a speller unaware of stem clues may 
choose incorrectly between -ence and -ance and 
their related forms (Wolf, 1972). 

Class I I conta i ns units that end in one vowel 
fol lowed by one consonant. A speller must be 
sure that each suffix keeps Its identity when 
another suffix Is added. 

Class I I I conta ins units that end !n two vowels 
ToTTcv'ed by a consonant. This grouping makes 
sul'fix syntax ond pronunciation clues visible* 
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Class I 
(VCC.) 



Class 

(vc) 



Class III 
(VV..C..) 



Class IV 
(V..C..E) 



Class V 
(V...) 



Code: 



trifled particles)' 



* most frequent. 

Bulow line In II. Ill, IV are Greek. 



■ide 
•Ite 
'ate 
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Class VI 
(CY) 







-ous 


-ablc 


-ose 


-ee 


-acl ty 


-ent'V 


-an 


-aclous 


-ace 


-ure>'^ 


- la 


-ancy 


-escent 


-ar 


-ageous 


-age 


-ble 


-ie 


-ary 


-est 


- IC 


- lOUS 


-acle 


-cle 




-ery 


-ess 


-us 


-1 t lous 


-ance 


-die 




-ably 


-Ing 


*-en 


-eous 


-ate 


-gle 




-abfl Ity 


-Ish 


-el 


-or lous 


-at 1 ve 


-tie 




-Ibly 


-Ism 




-atlon^ 


-Ible 


-like 




-Ify 


-1st 


-er^^ 


-lon^^ 


-Ice 


••some 




-fy 


-1 Ing 


-or 


-Jtlon 


-Icle 






-Ity 


••less 


-els 


-or lum 


-Me 






-ory 


-ment 


-OS Is 


-hood 


-Ine 






-OS Ity 


-ness 


-ol 


-Ian 


-Itude 






-ly>v 




-ad 


-ear 


-1 ve 






- ty^ 




-Itis 


- ter 


-Ize 










-sis 


-old 


-ence 










*tIc 


-Ion (elec- 


-esce 
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Words ending in -ous are always adjectives. A 
speller can use this Information to distinguish 
between nouns that end in -us and adjectives 
that end in -ous and not be indecisive because 
their sounds are similar, -ion indicates words 
used as nouns; -Ian, -eer, and -ler often In- 
dicate people. Pronunciation clues indicate 
that the name of a_ wi 1 1 always be used for 
-at ion, -acious, ~ageous, and the sound of I 
for -It ion and -Itious. ~* 

This class reveals an error that even diction- 
aries have perpetuated year after year and 
dramatizes how Ingrained emphasis on sound has 
become. Etymolog icaHy there are only the 
forms -Ion, -ation, and -ition; -tion, -slon, 
and -clon are sound units, not structure units, 
This error Iteeps the poor speller from realiz- 
ing that his clue to whether t^, or c_ pre- 
cedes -Ion lies In the final letter of the 
stem. Taught structurally and visually he 
might even discover that the only words that 
have sh_ before -Ion are fashion and cushion. 

Class IV contains units that end in a final e_ 
preceded by a consonant. Because this class 
has so many suffixes, Its patterns and princi- 
ples should be stored In long term memory. The 
silent £ spelling rule for one-syllable words 
can be ippl led to joining a silent e_ suffix to 
another suffix, but the silen*^ e_ pronunciation 
rule cannot be applied Ina i ^ci irninately to 
silent e suffixes or Greek-derived words. Many 
times syntax will be a clue to pronunciation, 
e.g., associate (v.), associate (n.); or 
separate (v.), separate (adj.). 

Class V has few one-syllable words or Latin 
non-word stems and even fewer suffixes. It 
contains all units that end In one or more 
vowels other than the silent £ or consonant y,' 
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Class VI contains all suffixes ending In con- 
sonant y. Together, Class VI and Class IV con- 
tain almost one-half of all the suffixes. Pro- 
nunciation and spelling rules for one-syllable 
words apply here. In a series of suffixes It 
Is helpful for the reader to know that j_ has 
replaced e.g., -eriousness, -myster iousness; 
-arlal , -secretarial . 

PREFIXES 

Prefixes offer clues to meaning and pronuncia- 
tion. As with suffixes, their number is limited. 
There are only sixty-six If ass lated forms 
are not included, but 250 If all assimilated 
formi. are counted. Stauffer Identified the 
following as those used most frequently: ab-, 
ad-, be-, com-, de-, dis-, en-, ex-, in-, pre-, 
pro-, re-, sub-, un-. Because these fourteen 
are structurally representative of all pre- 
fixes, grouping them by their final vowels and 
consonants tells something about prefix prob- 
lems. Almost all prefixes fit into either 
Class 1 1 or Class V. 

Class II (VC) 



ab- 
ad- 
com- 
d I s- 
en- 
ex- 
in 

sub- 
un- 

Those in Class II give no pronunciation prob- 
lems, but lack of knowledge about the assimi- 
lated forms of ad-, com-, dis-, ex-, in-, and 
sub- can cause spelling problems. Those In 
Class V may give ^ironunc iat ion , spelling, and 
meaning problems. Sometimes these letters are 



Class V (CV..) 

be- 
de- 
pre- 
pro- 
re- 
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the beginning letters of a stem and not a pre- 
fix, e.g., pretzel, decade. To reason the cor- 
rect spelling of words containing the prefixes 
be-, de-, and pre- the student must know that 
they have no other forms. Pro- and re- add a 
£only before a stem that begins with a vowel. 
Because most stems start with a consonant this 
pattern doesn't occur often. This l<nowledge 
keeps a student from spelling recommend with 
two c's or reference with two f 's* These pre- 
fixes require the name of e_ or o more often 
than their sounds. 

STEMS 

Just as the majority of the most-frequent ly 
used words are signals to where the thought in 
a sentence lies, so the affixes are signals to 
where the thought In a word is centered. If 
all affixes are removed, what is left is the 
stem or base of a word. It is the structure 
unit that is central to a word's meaning. It 
Is the part that is most often accented; Rea- 
soning about the correct spelling of a word 
revolves around the structure of the stem. The 
stem may be the word Itself or a non-word stem 
that requires a prefix and/or ending to make It 
usable. In Greek-derived words it is called 
an eleiT)ent and two elements or more may be 
joined or one element may be joined to a pre- 
fix or ending. The stem's position in a word 
depends on whether the word has no prefixes or 
endings or many prefixes or endings, e.g., 
jump ing, ab use , p sycholog y, nat ional ly , neces- 
sary, recom menda tion, ant Id i se stab l ishmentarTarr 
ism. 

Division of stems into one-syllable words, non- 
word stems, and elements shows that derivation 
Is sometimes a clue to the application of spel- 
ling and oronunc iat ion guides. It visualizes 
the reasons for showing students above fourth 
grade the patterns and principles of the words 
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In their content area subjects. Because non- 
word stems and Greek-derived elements are used 
to form thousands of words and to create new 
words when needed, and one-syllable words make 
new words only by combining Into compound 
words, there are always more one-syllable words 
In any class than there are non-word stems or 
elements. This fact has led the author to the 
theory that the most educated English-speak: ng 
person probably does not use more than 2,100 
units Including prefixes and suffixes. A few 
examples of these stem units are arranged 
below according to their final letters: 

One-syllable Latln-der Ived Greek-derived 
words stems elements 



Class I 
(VC.) 



black 



struct 



therm 



Class II 
(VC) 



rob 



fer 



crat 



Class Ml boat 
(VV.C.) 



ceed 



seism 



Class IV 
(V..C..E) 



bake 



cede 



scope 



Class V 
(CV. .) 



do 



fici 



Class VI 
(CY) 



try 



cracN 



SYLLABICATION 

When words are divided into structure units 
described in this paper, structure syllabica- 
tion takes place. If reading and spelling are 
visual skills, structure syllabication is a 
useful tool. Roger Shuy has shown that present 
sound syllabication rules test a student's 
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reading ability rather than help him learn to 
read. Russell showed that seeing words In 
syllabified form hinders the poor speller* 
Structure syllabication, which does not distort 
a word's meaning units, could help students 
see t\\d lexical relationships among words that 
Carol Chomsky and Venezky have highlighted. 
Structure syllabication would give students 
visual rules to follow that are simple and uni- 
form for all words, even for any alphabetic 
language. Now that machines are taking over 
printing, structure syllabication could be 
used In printing. Below are words with the 
stem fin d ivided Into structure and into sound 
units to show which gives the most valuable 
visual clues. 



Structure-Meaning Units Sound Units 



fin 


-a1 




f i 


-na 1 


fin 


-al 


-Ity 


f 1 


-nal -1 -ty 


fin 


-Ite 




fi 


-n i te 


fin 


-al 


-ly 


f 1 


-nal "ly 


fin 


-al 


-e 


fi 


-na -1e 


fin 


-a nee 




fl 


-nance 


fin 


-ance 


-ler 


fin 


-an -cler 


de-fIn 


-e 




de- 


f ine 


de-fIn 


-Ite 




def 


-1 -nite 


de-f In 


-i te 


-ion 


def 


-i -nl -tlon 


de-fIn 


-Ite 


- 1 ve 


de- 


fin -1 -tive 


de-fin 


-Ite 


-ly 


def 


-i -nIte -ly 


af-f In 


-ity 




af- 


fin -1 -ty 


In-f In 


-i te 




in 


-fi -nite 


In-f In 


-ity 




i n- 


fin -1 -ty 


fin 


-Ish 




f In 


- i sh 


con-f 1 n 


~e-ment 




con 


- f ine-ment 



CONCLUSION 

If spelling and reading are visual skills, 
languages should be organized so visual clues 
can be learned easily by those who are not 
already using them intuitively. By organizing 
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structure units, prefixes, stems, and suffixes, 
on the basis of their final vowels and conson- 
ants, into six classes, pronunciation and spell- 
ing principles, and syntax and meaning clues 
for these patterns become visible. The six- 
class code shows that the distinctive word 
features that should act as guidelines to logic 
In spelling and to a meaning search in reading 
are the final letters of a word's structure 
units. 

Further research should be done to test whether 
the units identified by analyzing written 
language are the same ones that skilled readers 
are using when researchers* observations re- 
sult in reports that "letter groups in charac- 
teristic positions are evidently important 
features in word-recognl t ion.'' 

The author's research on spelling confirms 
that the able speller sees spelling as the pro- 
cess of joining structure units and that he uses 
clues In the final letters of the units. 

Trial applications of the six-class code to 
foreign languages indicates that possibly it 
can be used to organize all alphabetic langu- 
ages. If further research proves this true, 
a common approach to all written languages 
could be developed. 
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INVESTIGATION OF HEART RATE 
AND THE READING PROCESS 
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I am Impressed by the fact that In many ways 
reading teachers and reading researchers share 
common Interests. Admittedly, they look askance 
at each other across certain questions. Often, 
for example, the service versus research way 
at looking at reading tests or treatment pro- 
grams seems to produce different vistas of the 
same situation. For the most part, reading 
teachers are warm-hearted and reading sclen-* 
tists seem to be cold-hearted. In point of 
fact, reading scientists are no-hearted. A 
very careful search of the literature failed 
to locate any previous research on reading 
that used heart rate a variable. 

Why> you might ask, bother to make that search? 
Frankly, I had two reasons. One was that as 
a researcher, I had a long^-standing comrnitmen*. 
to a real time beh,-.vlorlal measures in reading. 
For example, reading r^te on a passage Is usual- 
ly measured In a time sample of one to three 
minutes. Yet a close look at what takes place 
reveals tremendous fluctuation of rate within 
that Interval. These data are usually lost In 
reporting a single, average reading rate. 
Similarly, we assume comprehension as consis- 
tent throughout a test period. Yet there may 
also be wide swings In that variable if we 
could only find ways to measure it. Some on- 
line physiological measurement Is called for, 
and heart rate seems like a possibility. In 
addition, the Idea appealed to me. 

My second concern was with the problem of 
emotional factors In reading. As a reading 
skills specialist who happens to be a counselor, 
I work with many students who ore clearly emo- 
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tlonally disturbed by their reading problems. 
They panic on exams, or can't give the main 
idea of a paragraph when they had just given 
a very clear summary of the paragraph Immedi- 
ately preceding it. These behaviors seemed 
to me to suggest extreme anxiety, perhaps even 
a type of phobia to reading (Wark, 1971). 
Systematic desensitization techniques (Wolpe, 
1969) came to mind as a type of treatment. And 
physiological variables, especially heart rate, 
are relevant to the technique. 

In summary then, I became interested in heart 
rate for two reasons. One was my concern to 
find an on-line itieasure of reading; the other 
was to get some handle on the treatment tech- 
nique for reading phobic students. 

Review of Cardiovascular Research 
Relevant to the Reading Process 

Some of the crucial work relating physiology to 
•"eading was done by Lacey (1959) who followed 
up two Interesting prior students. Rowland 
(1936) noted that subjects reading type-written 
material showed higher physiological measures 
the greater the "exciting" character of the 
material. Mittleman and Wolff (1939) found 
temperature Increases in a subject who was 
reading political speeches. In reviewing these 
and oti.=?r studies, Lacey noted a direct positive 
relatiori-,hlp between the "intensity" of the 
reading stimulus and the amount of increases In 
hear*- rat* , breathing, skin response, etc. 
Lacey 's mujcr contribution, however, was to 
pinpoint those situations in which, as the 
stimulus increased in intensity, some physio- 
logical responses Indeed went up, while others 
fractionated and surprisingly, went down. 

On the basis of his analysis, Lacey posited two 
kinds of tasks. One, "environmental rejecting" 
tasks, included mental arithmetic, completing 
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sentences and tolerating pain. These apparently 
Involved rejecting outside stimulation and 
focusing on Important parts of the environment. 
In general, during these environmental reject- 
ing tasks, heart rate Increased. 

The other type of task, "environmental Intake", 
l« associated with a drop in heart rate. In 
these situations, subjects were told to look 
at flashing lights or listen to unpleasant 
dramatic readings. There were no specific 
tasks demanded of the subjects. 

Campos and Johnson (1966) offered some evidence 
to extend the effects of heart rate and read- 
ing. They demonstrated that when subjects are 
Instructed that they will have to talk about 
or vocalize what they have seen, there tends to 
be an acceleration In heart rate. When the 
same task Is used but there are no instructions 
about future descriptions, there tends to be a 
drop In rate. Buck et al (I969) also found 
heart rate deceleration when students were 
asked to look at slides but without a request 
to talk about them. However, when the same 
slides were presented with requests with descrip- 
tions in the future, heart rate went up. 

What then does the analysis by Lacey and the 
research by Campos and Johnson, and Buck sug- 
gest regarding heart rate and reading? Readers 
merely looking at material to kill time, with 
no specific task demands and no suggestions 
that they will have to discuss the material, 
should show heart rate deceleration. That Is, 
they should be operating In a strict environ- 
mental Intake model. The casual reader, the 
unconcerned reader, the recreational reader, 
all should show a drop in heart rate. 

Under other circumstances, suggested by the 
research, there might be an increase in heart 
rate. That would be a situation associated 
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with threats of tests or Implied or actual 
demands to answer questions about the material. 
Several experiments were conducted in atf^mpt 
to understand more fully the relationship be- 
tween reading and heart rate In academic situ- 
ations. 

Initial Experimental Investigation 

Volunteers at the University of Minnesota parti- 
cipated In all of the studies. In each one 
procedures were essentially the same. The sub- 
jects were Introduced Into the experimental 
room and shown how their heart rate would be 
measured by a Metronic Digital Cardiotachometer 
(Wark, Tostenrud, and Nelms, 1972). Then they 
were requested to rest with their eyes closed 
In order to measure based heart rate. Next 
they were presented with cards from the high 
school, college and adult level of the reading 
eye test (McGraw-Hill, E.O.L., 1958). The 
subjects In the first study were told whether 
there would be tests on the reading material or 
not. The students alternated reading and rest- 
ing. The resting period mean heart rate was 
considered the base. 

The results, reported In Tabln I, are quite 
consistent with the derivations from Lacey's 
rejection and Intake formulations. In the re- 
jection or "question" condition, fifteen of the 
sixteen differences were positive for an over- 
all increase in heart rate. Conversely, under 
the intake or "no question" condition there 
was an overall drop from the resting to task 
rate. According to the Mann-Whitney U test, 
the hypothesis of no difference between condi- 
tions can be rejected at p less than .001. 
Clearly under the circumstances of a non- 
questioned, quasi-recreational situation, heart 
rate goes down. But under the circumstances of 
test-like reading, with requests for summaries 
later, rate goes up. 
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Test 

Card 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 T 

NO QUESTIONS 

S, +0.7 -0.3 -2.6 -0.7 -1.5 +1.1 -7.2 -i.o 

+5.8 +7.6 -1.0 -i|.6 -8J -9.9 -6.5 -13.6 -3.7 

QUESTIONS 

S3 +2.7 +3.3 +9.2 +3.0 +3.6 +1.2 +2.5 +5.8 +i|.2 

Si, +6.7 +0.4 +0.5 +4.8 +3.1 +6.5 +5.8 -0.4 

MEAN DIFFERENCES IN HEART RATE FOR RESTING AND READING 
P (Q-NQ) < .001 2 r -j 
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Check on the Stimulus Material 

Two groups of students from an Efficient Read- 
ing course at the University of Minnesota were 
run to demonstrate a check condition in which 
the same subject was tested in both the quest. iai 
and non-question situation. The first three 
cards in Experiment II or the first four cards 
in Experiment III were not questioned. At the 
appropriate place in their series the students 
were told unexpectedly that they would be 
tested on material on the next and all follow- 
ing cards. If the critical cards did not 
affect the pattern of heart rate, then the 
whole response fractionation and intakes/rejec- 
tion hypothesis would have to be revamped. The 
results represented in figure 1. 

In both groups there was an initial accelera- 
tion over base rate for the first reading card. 
However, the difference between resting and 
reading decreased con^j istently. Then at card 
four in Exp-jriment II and card five In Experi- 
ment III there was a marked increase in hsart 
rate while reading. The overall pattern of the 
two curves are quite similar. The only differ- 
ence is the acceleration clearly associated 
with the test card. Clearly the condition and 
not the content of the card did produce an ac- 
celeration In heart rote. 

Relationship Between Test Anxiety 
and Heart RcJte 

One of the major sources of concern for the 
heart rate research was to look at the relation- 
ship between cardiac response and reading In 
test-anxious students. To that end, intro- 
ductory psychology students at the University 
of Minnesota were asked to volunteer for par-' 
ticlpatlon in Experiment IV. They were screened 
to collect only students who had in fact ex- 
perienced test panic In the past and who would 
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like a chance to get help In overcoming It. 
They were In essence self-val Idated test- 
anxious. In the experiment they alternated be- 
tween reading and resting assignments while 
connected to the card lotachometer . They knew 
they would be tested on each paragraph. In 
addition, their heart rate was measured while 
answering the ten oral comprehension questions. 
The results are shown in figure 2. 

We note in this self-Identified high anxious 
group Initial extreme acceleration in the heart 
rate from the resting condition. However, the 
difference flattens out rather quickly. By the 
fifth exercise, reading Is only slightly more 
arousing than rest. However, answering ques- 
tions orally continues to produce an elevated 
response. In terms of the reading process, 
reading to answer questions for these students 
seems to Involve a systematic shutting out or 
rejection of the environment. Test panic stu- 
dents may be rejecting parts of the texts In 
front of them, and answering questions In terms 
of previous or irrelevant knowledge. That 
leaves an Interesting question: Would students 
who were test calm show the same kind of re- 
jection pattern? Or would they show an envi- 
ronmental accepting pattern of lowered heart 
rate when reading to answer questions? Experi- 
ment V answered that question. 

Comparison of Cool and Anxious Subjects 

The study was designed to compare validly test- 
anxious with validly test-cool subjects In terms 
of heart rate pattern. It was necessary to 
control for physiological arousal and examine 
two groups of students, one composed of stu- 
dents who wanted help for test panic and the 
other who felt they needed none. Fifteen stu- 
dents from the Psychology Department of the 
University of Minnesota volunteered for the 
research. They came In response to a request 
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for students who felt they were either extremely 
cool or extremely anxious when taking tests. 
Each subject took the Test Anxiety Questionnaire 
(Manuler and Sarison, 1952) to measure felt 
arousal during test situations. The average 
score for the three students reporting no anx- 
iety on tests {12.7.0) was significantly lower 
than the nationally reported mean (179.3 to 
181.5). They were matched with three subjects 
out of a pool of twelve who report a great deal 
of anxiety. The three used in the comparison 
had a TAQ mean of 157.66, not significantly 
different from the three cool students. How- 
ever, the three anxious students all wanted 
assistance in overcoming test panic while the 
three cool students did not. 

The methods used were essentially those of the 
previous studies. Students alternated between 
resting with their eyes closed and reading and 
answering questions. The material was the same 
test cards. Heart rates were average for each 
reading and resting session. 

The general level of resting heart rate for 
both cool and anxious students was about the 
same. Across all reading passages, the resting 
mean for the anxious group was 76.28 and for 
the cool group 75.3^. While reading, the stu- 
dents In the cool group produced approximately 
the same mean, 75.07. But the anxious subjects 
showed a marked increase, sugges\:ing rejection, 
to an overall mean of 81.06 beats per minute. 
The differences for the anxious group replicated 
the prior findings and confirmed the prediction* 
of envi ronmental rejection. However, for the 
cool students there was no hoped for drop In 
heart rate, no evidence of the acceptance 
patterns. However, when tlie means for each 
card were graphed, a totally different picture 
appears, as shown in figure 3. 
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There Is a clear distinction between the pat- 
terns of the two groups. The anxious group 
shows a rejection pattern all of the way through 
the test sessions, with only one exception. The 
cool group, following card three and for the 
rest of the series, showed a clear acceptance 
pattern. Their heart rates dropped during 
reading, even though they, like the anxious 
students, knew they were going to answer ques- 
tions. 

Discuss Ion 

Where then do we stand on the relationship of 
heart rate and reading? Cool students, uncon- 
cerned about test panic, seem to be taking In 
the environment about them. That Is, during 
reading they focus on words and thoughts. The 
test-anxious student seems to be rejecting the 
text. The mode of respond I ngs may have to do 
with their feelings and discomfort, rather than 
the material they are reading. Recent research 
by Wine (1971) supports this notion of the dif- 
ference between calm and panicky students. She 
states that one defining characteristic of the 
test-anxious student Is an excessive concern 
for Internal states, rather than for the con- 
tent of the question. She cites informal 
studies in which panicky students, given relax- 
ation exercises and taught how to focus on 
questions rather than their internal states, 
Improved their ability to take tests. Apparent- 
ly, relaxation to reduce physiological disturb- 
ances and exercises to focus on the environment 
are helpful In overcoming test panic. 

Clearly, the studies reported in this paper 
justify further research into the heart rate 
response of reading. These data, taken along 
with Wine's, seem to suggest that comprehension 
Involves the heart as well as the brain. If 
so, there might be an interesting new way of 
treating low comprehension. That is not to say 
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that a ca rd lotachometer Is going to become as 
common as reading pacers and practice manuals. 
But skills specialists should certainly know 
about the machine, and what It Implies about 
reading. Perhaps my interest as both a re- 
searcher and a teacher is finally coming to- 
gether and leading me to the heart of the prob- 
lem. 
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METAPHORS OF TEACHING READING 

George B. Schick 
California State University, Fullerton 

Within the past eighteen months I have been 
concerned with making a checklist or personal 
Inventory of Items to be responded to by pro- 
spective or practising teachers of reading, 
supervisors of reading teachers, and special- 
ists In reading Instruction, as a suggestive 
means of sel f -appra Isal . But fundamental to 
any such enterprise is obviously the clear an- 
swer to a blunt question or two: 

What Is a good reading teacher? 



What Is good teaching of reading improvement? 

One way to discover answers to these very hard 
questions Is to start with major essentials for 
the qualities of a reading Instructor. Take 
for example the prescription promulgated by the 
International Reading Association. Titled 
"Minimum Standards for Reading Specialists," 
the requirements are these: 

three years of successful teaching or 
clinical experience^ master 's degree 
or a bachelor's degree plus 30 gradu- 
ate hours in reading and related areas 
such as: 

twelve hours of graduate courses in 
read Ing 

to Include at least 2 of the following founda- 
tion courses: 



or 



psychology of reading 
diagnosis and correction of reading 



d if f icul t les 



clinical or laboratory practises 
supervision and curriculum in reading 
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All the above requirements obtain plus another 
course — still more — In testing, child or 
adolescent psychology, personality and mental 
hygiene, or educational psychology. 

Now these are the bare bones. The requirements 
have been stated in full here so as to move on 
to arother set of requirements on which Califor- 
nia people Interested in teaching reading Im- 
provement and in teaching teachers of reading 
Improvement have been slaving away for many, 
many months. 

Competencies 

These we now call "Competencies for Accredita- 
tion of Reading Specialists." 

These attributes are to encompass all levels 
from kindergarten to adult. The total number 
of competencies Is 2^. Digested as succinctly, 
and yet as faithfully as may be, these comprise 
the following. Each competency Is so expressed 
as to demand that x.he person demonstrate his 
capabil'tles In these many ways: 

He Is to be able to SELECT, USE and EVALUATE 
both group and individually-administered tests 

PLAN, USE, and EVALUATE developmental, 
corrective, and remedial reading programs on the 
basis of group tests. (Unfortunately, the 
GIFTED category is not even considered here.) 

KNOW and ANALYZE the strengths and 
weaknesses of at least four basic approaches 
to reading teaching. 

KNOW the key components of develop- 
mental programs such as readiness, word recog- 
nition, comprehension, and expression skills. 
So far this «jroup totals five comp->.tenc les . In 
addition these are included: 
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SHOW ABILITY to assess student read- 
ers' lndependc.1t, Instructional, and frustra- 
tion levels and determine expectancy for each 
reader. 

DEMONSTRATE ABILITY to determine 
special needs and to refer readers to service 
agencies for severe difficulties. 

PROVE ABILITY to produce a thorough 
description of a reader's previous and current 
social, linguistic, psychological, physical, 
and academic status as any or all of these 
characteristics may relate to his reading dif- 
ficulties* 

PRODUCE A CASE STUDY In depth based 
upon the subject's background, abilities, and 
needs, as well as a written LOG for each in- 
structional session. 

RECOGNIZE and RELATE a student's 
learning patterns to basic theories of learning, 
reading, and thinking. 

The twelfth competency gets to the matter of 
recognizing the unique difficulties of ethni*^- 
cally different readers and of designing in- 
structional accommodations to meet these spe-* 
cla? needs. 

The remaining dozen competencies are more direct 
than the preceding twelve, especially as regards 
the application of these general principles to 
particular matters like adapting linguistic com- 
ponents to reading instruction, npplying motiva- 
tional methods to develop reading skills, se- 
lecting reading materials suitable to individual 
or particular reading programs. Also there is 
emphasis upon knowing how to set up and operate 
reading laboratories, classrooms, and clinics; 
upon knowing group and individual testing in- 
struments well enough to recognize their 
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applicability, strengths, and weaknesses. Other 
emphases concern the recognition of the impor- 
tance of ethnical and cultural differences as 
regards learning and reading, stress the impor- 
tance of competency in providing in-service ed- 
ucational presentations to peers, parents, and 
tax-payers. Finally, three additional compe- 
tencies have to do with interpersonal cormiuni- 
cations, with knowing how to read and utilize 
published research, and with taking advantage 
of the learning opportunities to be gained from 
conferences and meetings of reading teachers. 

Of course it should be understood that these 
are condensed statements to about one-fifth of 
their original length and depth and breadth. 
All are most important in the enterprise of 
excellent reading instruction. 

Note well, however, that all these abi 1 it ies 
correspond in one way or another rather effec- 
tively to the current and pervasive insistence 
upon ACCOUNTABILITY. But the very nature of 
that which contributes to accountability Is its 
quantitative features. In other words, if I 
cannot 

measure it, 

count it, 

weigh it, 

taste it, 

grade it objectively upon some scale such 
as 1-10, then 

it can NOT really be significant, valid, or 

desirable But In determining excellence 

in teaching, or practising medicine, law, or 
dentistry, for example, not every attribute can 
be limitea to the category of quantitative to 
the utter exclus Ion of the qua 1 1 tat i ve . 

One major difficulty -- or roadblock, to use a 
metaphor in characterizing a good teacher, or 
an tffective and successful teacher, is the fact 
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that EVERY Instructor, every professor is con- 
vinced (except on dark and rainy Mondays or 
during a bout with the determination of semester 
grades), that HE IS A SPLENDID TEACHER, How 
does he know that? WEllllllll, he just knows 
It he may admit that perhaps two or three 
colleagues are' oil so pretty good, or even first 
rate teachers most of the time. But from an 
overall perspective, he himself is never out- 
classed as a thoroughly successful and sometimes 
not sufficiently regarded Master-Teacher, Well 
there It is. 

Having tossed that annoying, though constant, 
ingredient Into the formula for good teaching 
which we are seeking, let us approach the pro- 
blem from another point of view. 

Last winter a delightful letter from one of the 
brightest students of the decades past very 
kindly volunteered the judgment that I am one 
of the best teachers he ever sat under. No, I 
did not deny it. "ut I was moved lo ask him 
HOW HE KNEW THAT. After some scores of words 
in explanation, he confessed that he was not 
entirely certain. But he did Insist, ^'1 \y\ay 
not be able to define precisely what a good 
teacher is but I know full well (he said DAMN) 
what a bad teacher isl" 

So there we are — Perhaps we can start from 
the opposite end and ask ourselves what are the 
qualities, attributes, manifestations of a down- 
right bad teacher? 

How about these for a sta^t? The poor teacher 
possesses such qualities a;;.: 

INSENSITIVITY to individual needs, personalities 
outlooks, backgrounds, 1 Ingulstic difft ^nces, 
tastes, physical qualifications. 

UNCONCERN for the beginning or Intermediate 
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learner because one has progressed oneself be- 
yond the Initial or less thijn advanced stages. 

INFLEXIBILITY because the text book or rules 
or school practices or state regulations or 
rulings by supervisor, principal, state board 
say this Is the ONLY way to proceed! 

LACK OF SELF-CONFIDENCE for Nobody ran put 
across these Ideas, establish these practices 
and habits, explain these principles at the 
level at which one is teaching. 

REFUSAL to adapt to changing needs, climate, 
envl ronriti,nt , community developments. 

ILL-CONCEALED NEGLECT of Individual advancement 
for students. 

UNWILLINGNESS to take respons Ibl I ty , whether of 
coping with reluctant students, with unknowing 
supervisors, parents, and community leaders. 

WILFUL REFUSAL to see human needs, to contend 
successfully with ignorance and lassitude and 
laziness. 

AVOIDANCE of environmental, community, or aca- 
demic activity and awareness. 

LACK OF ENTHUSIASM for the very act of teaching 
itself. Refusal to accept and believe in the 
subject-matter, techniques, desirability of the 
end results sought. 

CONSPICUOUS NEGLECT of the enjoyment of reading 
for one's own pleasure, whether in fiction, 
mysterli^s, biographies, historical novels, or 
any form of non-fiction. 

To avoid complete and devastating depression, 
let us turn this enquiry completely arour)d and 
accept that mensuration is not enough to deter- 
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mine the qual I ties of a teacher. Regardless of 
all the machines, tapes, tests, electronic gear, 
printed matter, cassettes, quantitative aids, 
it tal<as a human beinc| , whatever his age, ap- 
pearance, or predilections, to instruct WELL. 

Af\d of course, being a good and successful 
teacher of reading requires more than merely 
avoiding the pitfalls of being a bad_ teacher of 
reading. 

Having acceptance of this qualifier, is it not 
permissible to agree that a good teacher has: 

SELF-CONFIDENCE 

FLEXIBILITY, In the fullest sense of the term 

RESPONSIBILITY to himself, his material, his 
students 

WILLINGNESS TO COMPROMISE as such actions may 
become inevi tables 

SENSE OF CONTROL of self, material, and student 
activities for the time period essential 

DESIRE TO INFORM as well as eagerness to suc- 
ceed, improve, and continue to develop, 

READINESS to receive stimulation from colleagues, 
students, and from other external sources as 
well as from relevant printed matter, 

ENJOYMENT of the very acts of teaching them- 
selves. 

A SENSE OF HUMOR, the ability to see the ludi- 
crous; to recognize and avoid the trivial, the 
pompous, the snohblsh; to subordinate self to 
the r^^ality of any given situation. 

Finally, CONTINUING INSISTENCE upon the personal 
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enjoyment to be derived froin reading for one- 
self. And this means not only professional or 
workaday materials, but also many kinds of po- 
etry or prose. For how can any human being cor 
vey to another human being, young or old, the 
joys and satisfactions to be received from any 
or all kinds of reading unless the teacher or 
specialist or mature friend has often experi- 
enced and continues to exercise his privilege 
of reading widely almost dally? 

These are not totally engellc, or utterly un- 
realizable, or completeJy superhuman attitudes 
and goals. 

Now for some concluding metaphors: may it not 
be accepted that the good reading teacher rec- 
ognizes that teaching reading Is: 

an ever-changing sequence of phenomena 
a del Ightf ui chore 
an unending burden at times 
a never-learned task 
an amalgam of techniques 
an appropriate application of countless 
strategies, approaches 

a craft 
a science 
ait art. 

Or as Humpty Dumpty remtnds us in ALICE THROUGH 
THE LOOKING GLASS, "When I use a word, It means 
just what I choose it to fnca n , neither nxDre nor 



And Alic*? replies, "The question is whether you 
can make words mean so many different things." 

Of course the phrase good rea djng te^oht^r^ can 

and does m^n very^ very rriany ^Lh ings . 
Thus when we use the term good reading teacher 
we r^e^wognize that this person has ^uch unique 
attributes as to n^dke it known that 
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GOOD TEACHING is a 

craft, 

a science, an art 
and more .... 
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